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Last Call For Food, Feed and Fertilizer Crops 


HE three big jobs, the jobs that should be attended to first of all, 
for every farmer in the South, are to provide food for his family, 
feed for his livestock, and fertility for his land. 

produced at home and in abundance, we are ready to devote our re- 


When these are 


making a legume crop for feed and fertilizer 
succession of grazing crops of peas, beazs, 
provided for the hogs that are to furnish our meat supply. 

Finally, we must firmly grasp and hold tc the great basic agri- 


See to it, also, that a 
peanuts, rape, etc., is 























DON’T FORGET THAT GOOD PASTURES ARE A NECESSITY ON EVERY WELL RUN FARM 





maining time and land to the production of a cash crop of cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, livestock, or a combination of all these. 


June and early July mark the end of the 
period during which the summer-growing 
food, feed and fertility crops may be planted, 
and we hope that this year will see the 
South’s greatest acreage of these. For 
food crops, see to it that the garden, instead 
of growing weeds, is kept busy making a 
succession of vegetables; plant late tomat- 
oes, corn, beans, peas, collards, and swect 
potatoes. See to it now that when winter 
comes there will be great stores of jams, 
jellies, preserves, canned fruits and veget- 
ables of all kinds. 

Then if we had to buy feed this year, let’s 
|, resolve and stick to the resolution that this 
shall be our last time. There is still time to 
plant corn, and if it is not a certainty that the 
present acreage 1s sufficient, more should 
1} be put in without delay. More hay, too, to 
make unnecessary the senseless and laborious 
fodder-pulling, is urgently needed nearly 
everywhere in the South. Don’t let an acre 
of the stubble land lie idle, but put it to work 
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cultural truth, that soil-building, filling the soil abundantly with home- 
raised nitrogen and humus, is the foundation upon which any perman- 


ently successful system of agriculture 
must rest. In plainer words, the man 
who depends wholly upon commercial 
fertilizers, rather than using them as a 
supplement to legumes and manures, is 
headed straight for failure. There is still 
time to put in peas or beans after the oats 
and wheat, and every acre of corn should 
have a legume crop in it. In fact, the best 
rule is, a soil-building crop for every 
acre every year. This, putting clover 
in the cotton middles and peas, peanuts, 
beans or lespedeza in the corn and after 
the small grain, is easily possible, and 
will in a few years double our crop 
yields. 

Food, feed and fertility first—does not 
this rule for the conduct of the farm busi- 


ness appeal to you? Out of its practice 


we verily believe will come to the farm- | 
ers of the South an abounding and endur- 
ing prosperity. 
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Fy B. V. D. teach you the fine art of “Take-It- 

Easy.” It helps you get the most fun out of 
your holiday. It males a business of coolness 
and takes your mind off the heat. It eases the 
stifling discomfort of a hot day and lessens the fag 
of aclose evening. It is the National Cooler-Off. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear starts with the 
best possible fabrics (specially woven and tested), continues 


with the best possible work- my 
manship (carefully inspected ot 


and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (full- 
ness of cut, balance of drape, 
correctness of fit, durability 
in wash and wear). 


If it hasn’t It isn’t 

This Red i a. V..D. 

Woven Under- 
Label wear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries.) 
B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U.S. 
S. A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V,D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 
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Whew, It’s Hot! 


Let’s go and get some good old 






When you’ re hot and thirsty, 
or just for fun, there’s noth-— 
ing comes up toit for delicious- 
ness and real refreshment. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Including the Roof 


Easy to build. Easy to Repair. 
Write for Booklet No. 5 
National Silo Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

















Compete 
Sft. «16 ft. 














When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


THE PROGRESSIV® FARMER 

















Sell Your Surplus 











Into Homes Like These 


These pictures of Southern farm homes are typical of thousands 
of homes into which our paper goes each week. From Virginia to 
El Paso and from Kentucky to the Gulf, the best white farmers and 
plantation owners read and believe in The Progressive Farmer. 


The people in homes like these need most everything that fills a 
wholesome human need. It is surprising how many letters we get 
asking where this or that can be had. 

Collie Dogs, Sheep, Angora Cats, Belgian Hares, Ferrets, Cattle, 
Hogs, Horses, Seeds—even Canary Birds are asked for! 





Are you swapping your surplus to merchants at wholesale prices 
for groceries at retail prices? 
Are you “peddling” your produce and surplus from house to house? 
It’s bad business—foolish—to do this if there is a better way and 
more profit to be made. 
A few pennies spent in advertising will bring better prices, more 
sales and save your time, energy and horsefiesh. 


If we had the space, we could print hundreds of ietters like the 





following from farmers who have spent a few pennies and sold out 
their surplus at a big profit. Read them: 
Paris, Tenn. thwaite Lumber Co. Though we got 
Please discontinue our ad. T have quite a number of inquiries “the early 
had to turn down orders for over 100 bird got the work.” m 
Bushes. Dna amen epee ae (Signed) L. L. LAMPTON, 
(Signed) D. M, CLEMENTS. 


Diamond L Ranch, 


Meridian, Miss Saveaneh, Teun, 


If this reaches you in time, stop my We were swamped with letters from 
ad. of Jerseys for sale. I so!d the three other egg wanting to carry our ad. 
head and have received enough inqui- | Pt we were selling all the hogs we 
ries to have sold a carload. had and then could not fill all our or- 

(Signed) J. A, JOHNSON ders. Therefore we never paid them 
. i any mind, It cost us $1.30 and we sold 
a nmin: <a to our certain knowledge $115 worth of 

is Wee 


F che hogs and had to stop ad. in self-de- 
I made the mistake of patronizing fense. 


another paper in January at double (Signed) G, A. FARRIS & SONS, 
your rate without results. I have got- 
ten more business from ads. in your 
paper than from all others combined. 
(Signed) L. S. JOHNSON, 


Prattville, Ala. 
We will have to ask you to diseon- 
tinue our ad for the present as it looks 
, ss as if we are going to have more orders 
Magnolia, Miss. than we have pigs to sell. 
Please discontinue our ad. We solid (Signed) C. E. THOMAS, Pres., 
the 55 Hereford heifers to the Thistle- Prattville Stock Farm. 


Advertising Does Not Cost Much 


There is many a man who has something to sell but is afraid to ‘ttake a 
chance’ on advertising. Did it ever occur to such men that it is taking a bigger 
chance to sit quietly by and wait for a buyer to come to see him? Has it ever 
occurred to him that while he waits for buyers to come that pigs are eating more 
than they are worth, eggs are becoming stale, and things in general are going 
to Waste ss 








We know of one man who wouldn't advertise his pigs because .our “rates 
are too high.’’ Cholera got his hogs. 

We know of one man who thought he couldn't afford to advertise his 
sheep, Dogs got all of them in one night. 

‘fe know of one man who “peddled’ his potato slips around the village. 
Nobody in town wanted them and the plants wiited and died. 

We know a man who thought he could sell his surplus crimson clover and 
seed oats without advertising. It cost him more in time and horseflesh than the 
seed were worth, Wise people for a few cents sold their surplus by advertising. 

. 
os 

And so—our advertising columns are like the various floors of a great, big, 
high class department store. Knowing we won't let a faker use our paper— 
knowing our ‘store’ is clean, our readers “shop” all through it, looking for 
what they can find, 

They may be needing even now something that you don’t need or for which 
you would rather have cash money. 

Think it over, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Rates on Application 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 
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Soy Bean Meal and Cottonseed Meal 
Compared 


oo Carolina reader wishes a 
comparison of the values of soy 
bean meal and cottonseed meal for 
feeding horses, hogs and poultry. The 
soy bean meal is offered at $40 and 
cottonseed meal at $38 a ton. 

The guarantee on the soy bean meal 
is furnished and this is given below, 
with an average analysis of high- 
grade cottonseed meal for compari- 
son: 





Soy Bean Cottonseed 





| Meal Meal 

Protein wcscsccces | 47.8 per cent; 42.0 per cent 
Fat .sccce evevece | 6.8 percent) 8.5 per cent 
Rive? s.c<ecenwins | 4.2 percent! 9.0 per cent 
Nitrogen-free ex- | | 

CLAGC.cAviws-<rexarers ‘exne ces cere | 26.3 per cent 
PUB 6 Wied tte f %e- otro Barun leceye<s f r cent 
bh ee ee L éridare wal bye och wee r cent 








While the guarantee given on the 
soy bean meal is what is required by 
the laws of North Carolina, it is im- 
possible for anyone to judge accur- 
ately of its feeding value without 
knowing the per cent of nitrogen-free 
extract it contains, and this cannot 
be calculated from the guarantee, be- 
cause the moisture and ash content 
are also omitted. The moisture con- 
tent of the soy bean meal is probably 
a little higher and the ash content a 
little lower than in cottonseed meal. 

This guarantee on the soy bean 
meal shows an unusually high con- 
tent of protein, and it would be rare 
indeed that cottonseed meal would 
show such a high per cent of protein. 

We regard the soy bean meal as 
probably cheaper at the prices named 
than cottonseed meal, especially as it 
contains 5 or 6 per cent more crude 
protein than even a good grade of 
cottonseed meal. Soy bean meal may 
not always or even generally contain 
this 5 or 6 per cent more of protein; 
but on the basis of this guarantee of 
protein the soy bean meal is worth 
over $43 per ton when 42 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal is worth $38 
per ton. 

Since soy bean meal is probably 
a safer feed for hogs than cottonseed 
meal and is equally as good for 
horses and poultry, it would seem 
that soy bean meal has this clear ad- 
vantage over cottonseed meal at the 
same price per unit of protein. There 
is probably little difference in the 
feeding value of the two feeding 
stuffs, and the greater safety in the 
soy bean meal, if such really exists, 
is probably its only important ad- 
vantage. 





Feeding Cut or “Chaffed” Hay and 
Straw 


READER writes: “In your articles 

on feeding horses and other ani- 
mals I have noticed you never men- 
tion cutting long forage and wetting 
and mixing with concentrates, as I 
used to see fed years ago. Has that 
way of feeding been found impracti- 
cable?” 

European and British feeders and 
experimenters seem to favor the feed- 
ing of cut or “chaffed” hay or straw; 
while American feeders and some ex- 
perimenters, at least, do not seem to 
think the increased labor justified by 
the results. 

In America horses’ are fed little 
straw or low-grade roughage. The 
best grades of hay are saved for horse 
feeding and little straw or other low- 
grade roughage is generally used. In, 
Europe cut straw is a much more 
common form of roughage used in 
horse feeding. 

When low-grade roughage is used 


there are several advantages thought 
to result from cutting or “chaffing.” 
The horses eat the forage better and 
less of it is wasted; accurate regula- 
tion of the quantity to each horse is 
more easy and straw or low-grade 
long forage may be more largely 
used, thus reducing the cost. Some 
also believe that digestive troubles, 
such as indigestion and colics, are 
less likely to occur when hard work- 
ing horses are fed their concentrates 
mixed with cut rough forage than 
when the grain is fed alone. 

On the other hand, if a good quali- 
ty of nutritious hay is used, some 
care taken to regulate the quantity 
of hay and to feed the grain so that 
tired horses may eat hay a short time 
before being fed grain, it is doubtful 
if, with American farm horses the 
extra cost of cutting the long forage 
is justified, except possibly when 
large numbers are fed. 

For horses only in the stable a 
short time each day some of the labor 
and time of mastication is saved such 
horses by cutting or chaffing the 
roughage. 

Very coarse fodders like corn and 
sorghum stalks are improved by cut- 
ting. They may not be made more 
digestible, but a much larger propor- 
tion is eaten and for that reason the 
cutting may prove profitable. 

It is recommended that for cattle, 
straw and other roughage be cut in 
lengths not less than 1 inch to 1% 
inches and for horses and sheep from 
Y4 inch to 1 inch. 





Soy Beans as a Cash Crop 


HE South is searching for a mon- 

ey crop to take the place of some 
of its cotton, or at least in addition 
to cotton. In this search soy beans 
should not be overlooked. The crop 
is well adapted to our soils and cli- 
mate. On our thin to average lands 
it will probably yield more pounds 
of beans per acre than the same land 
would produce in corn. Moreover, 
its production would not reduce the 
nitrogen in the soil as is done in the 
growing of corn. For our average 
lands it seems to have advantages 


over corn, oats, cowpeas, or other 
Southern grain crops, either as a 
money crop or as a source of feed 


for livestock. 

With the coming of the cotton boll 
weevil, the oil mills are anxious for 
another crop that will yield oil. In fact 
another oil yielding crop in addition to 
cottonseed would be of great benefit 
to the oil mills by enabling them to 
keep their plants in operation for a 
larger part of the year. It may be 
that the cotton oil mills would have 
to have different machinery in part 
for handling soy beans, but even this 
would not take away the advantage 
of another crop to prolong their op- 
erating season, for much of the plant 
could certainly be used alike for both 
kinds of seed. 


Tf the oil mills could get enough out 
of soy beans to enable them to pay 
around $1 a bushel for them, which it 
is stated they can, there is no ques- 
tion but the extensive production of 
soy beans would be an excellent thing 
for both the farmers and the oil mills. 

At any rate, the soy bean is a very 
desirable crop for the South, as a 
producer of rich protein concentrate 
or grain and high grade straw for 
roughage. We have not yet begun to 
appreciate its value. For feeding, 35 
to 40 bushels of soy beans are prob- 
ably equal to a ton of cottonseed 
meal. This amount of seed and two 
tons of soy bean straw or stover can 


be produced on two acres of land that 
will produce 15 to 20 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

There is no longer any excuse for 
the purchase of high-priced protein 
feeds for feeding livestock while soy 
beans can be grown the same season 
after a crop of oats or wheat. 





A Pasture Good Enough to Carry 
Three 1000-pound Steers Per Acre 


HOSE who come from the north- 

ern sections of the United States 
frequently state that the South is not 
a grass country. They see bare and 
washed fields, weeds in abundance 
along the road sides andin waste 
places, and grass only at rare inter- 
vals and in small patches. 


We have often pointed out the rea- 
son for this apparent absence of 
grass. Where the land is exposed to 
washing it is too poor or is washed 
so badly that grass cannot get a foot- 
hold. Where the land does not wash 
the weeds and brush and briers grow 
so rapidly that the slow-growing 
grasses are smothered out. 


That grasses will grow, when given 
a chance, can easily be shown by ex- 
amples sufficiently numerous to prove 
the fact, and yet too rare for the 
traveler or casual observer to be im- 
pressed. At the Mississippi A. & M. 
College is a pasture of 7% acres 
which since April 1 and up to May 19 
had grazed 26 head of young cattle 
averaging over 600 pounds in weight 
and four sheep and two lambs. Al- 
though this is fully equal to two 1,000- 
pound cattle per acre, there are not 
enough animals on the pasture to 
keep the grass from becoming too 
large, and it will be necessary to run 
a mower over it to maintain the best 
grazing conditions. 


This land has only one advantage 
over the lands in many other sections. 
It probably is better supplied with 
lime, but it is on quite a decided slope 
where washing might occur. Little of 
this pasture is either on the hill cr in 
the valley, but occupies the sloping 
area from the top of the hill to the 
valley. It would have washed and 
gullied so that grasses could not have 
grown on it, if it had not received 
some attention. It was given the at- 
tention necessary to prevent washing 
and keep down weeds. During the 
winter so many cattle were often 
parked on it that it received more 
manure than that dropped by the cat- 
tle grazing on it and in the spring the 
disk and spiked-tooth harrows were 
sometimes used to spread this ma- 
nure. 

Although not more than one or two 
kinds of seed were ever sowed on this 
land, there are now growing on it 17 
different kinds of pasture plants. 
Judging from its present condition 
and the condition of the cattle graz- 
ing it we have no hesitation in stating 
that this pasture from April 1 to May 
19 would have afforded good grazing 
to at least three steers weighing 1,000 
pounds each per acre. 





BANKERS AND THE RURAL 
CREDITS BILL 


—_—— 


Where a Man’s Business Is Concern- 
ed, He Is Not Usually a Safe Judge 
as to What Is Best for All the 
People 


READER asks: “Why is it the 

bankers, the ‘experts,’ fought the 
postal savings banks, the present 
National banking law, and are now 
fighting the rural credit bills before 
Congress? The first two measures 
have proved their value and have not 
ruined or disorganized banking, as 
the bankers predicted. If we are to 
judge from our past experience, the 
opposition of the bankers to the ru- 


ral credit bills now before Congress 
ought to be their highest commenda- 
tion. You are always advising your 
readers to obtain information from 
the ‘experts.’ If the bankers are not 
the ‘experts,’ where should we go for 
information?” 

The fact that a large number of 
bankers, probably a large majority of 
them, were mistaken about the ef- 
fects of the postal savings banks on 
their business, and also as to the 
merits of the present National bank- 
ing law, when first brought before 
the American public, should not dis- 
qualify the bankers for furnishing 
facts or information regarding bank- 
ing; but when any proposed change 
affects the business of a man he is 
never a safe adviser regarding the 
merits of the proposed change. The 
man who has enjoyed the privilege of 
taking a large toll for any service 
rendered is not going to approve any 
change. In other words, the bankers 
know more about banking operations 
than other people, but they are not 
unprejudiced judges of what is the 
best rural credit law for the people 
as a whole. 

Moreover, we have no “experts” on 
rural credits in this country, because 
we have no rural credit system, nor 
any system of rural banking as such. 
Our banking system was organized 
and has been operated for merchan- 


dising or commercial ~- purposes. 
Hence, even though our’ bankers 


know much about commercial bank- 
ing, it does not follow that they are 
safe advisers regarding rural banking 
or rural credit laws, especially as the 
banker is always constitutionally and 
by reason of the nature of his busi- 
ness opposed to change. 

Those bankers who are trying to 
raise the “scare crows,” “paternal- 
ism,” “socialism,” “special privileges,” 
etc., should take a lesson from their 
past experience. They cannot pre- 
vent rural credit legislation by this 
Congress, nor will this legislation 
seriously injure their business; there- 
fore, it would seem better judgment 
on their part to either keep quiet or 
endeavor to get the best law possible 
for the interests which it is hoped to 
serve. 

We always advise going to the 
specialist for “facts,” but having ob- 
tained the facts. every man should 
draw his own conclusions or be very 
certain that those accepted from oth- 
ers are free from the influence of 
prejudice resulting from personal in- 
terests, fancied or real. 

Of course, all bankers are not op- 
posed to rural credit legislation, al- 
though probably most of them are. 
The laws now before Congress, how- 
ever, do not touch more than a small 
part of the rural credits problems. 
They merely deal with the problem 
of long-time mortgage land loans, 
and it is the mortgage loan bankers 
who are chiefly opposed to the pres- 
ent attempt at legislation. The oth- 
ers who oppose legislation seeking to 
establish the business on a new ba- 
sis are made up of those who think 
the proposed laws are not as good as 
they might be made and of those who 
always, through sympathy for things 
as they are and for those who have, 
are opposed to any change in busi- 
ness as now conducted. 

The interest and commissions 
charged on land loans, especially in 
the South, have been too high and 
the loans too difficult to obtain; con- 
sequently a change was_ inevitable. 
This rural credit agitation and leg- 
islation is the legitimate and inevita- 
ble result of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which might have been but 
were not remedied by the mortgage 
loan and banking institutions, and 
consequently Congress was forced by 
popular pressure to enact a rural 
credit law of some sort. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 























Should Have Sprayed Earlier 


eo HAT shall we use for spraying 
yrape vines?” 

Grape vines should be well sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture before the 
buds swell. Then spray again after 
the bloom is over, and again in 10 
days. This to prevent rot. 





Not Grown from Seed 


x ILL you please tell me what 

kind of seed of flowers to get 
to kill flies? I have been using the 
Daisy fly killer and want to get some 
seed to grow these flowers?” 

The Daisy fly killer is entirely arti- 
ficial and used as a means for carry- 
ing the poison. There are no natural 
flowers that can be used for this pur- 
pose. 





Yes, It Pays Well 


— it pay to mix 16 per cent 
acid phosphate with stable ma- 
nure to be applied on rye and clover 
for pasture?” 

At the Ohio Station it was found 
that as little as 40 pounds of acid 
phosphate added to a ton of manure 
greatly increased the efficiency of the 
manure, in fact almost trebling the 
crop over manure alone. 





It Will Vary With the Weight of the 
Crop 


**T FIND bur clover and vetch more 
easily grown here than crimson 
clover and would like to know the 
difference in fertilizing value between 
crimson and bur clover and _ hairy 
vetch.” 
Cured hays of these plants have the 
following percentages of nitrogen: 


Hairy vetch ..... Cedevecsescoces 
Crimson ClOVEr .cccccocscccccece 2.2 
Bur clover ..... errr rere Tre 3.1 


The amount of nitrogen in each will 
depend on the weight of the crop per 
acre. I can get here a heavier weight 
of hay from crimson clover than from 
the other legumes. 





Doubtless Anthracnose 


“F HAVE had trouble with my snap 

beans for several years. They 
grow well, but some pods dry up and 
others are covered with black specks 
and are unfit for use. Last year I 
moved the patch to soil that had 
never been in beans and had plenty 
of the specked beans. What should 
dor’ 

You have been saving seed from the 
diseased beans and of course have 
the disease, for it is doubtless an- 
thracnose, which is carried by the 
seed. Do not save any seed, but get 
seed from a reliable seedsman, and 
examine them, too, for you can see 
the specks on the seed. Never save 
seed of any sort from diseased 
plants. 





Rather a Difficult Matter 


‘WT HAVE more red clover than I will 

have shelter for. Please tell me 
how long after mowing I can put it in 
stacks 10 or 12 feet through.” 

It is rather hard to keep red clover 
hay in good condition in stacks. If 
you cure it in cocks till you can take 
a bunch and twist it hard and can 
wring no sap to the twist, you can then 
stack it. Put a good floor under the 
stacks of rails or logs, and when the 
stack is finished cover it well with 
straw or cut broomsedge. Or still 
better, use a waterproof stack cover 
of oiled cotton cloth. You can make 
these by sewing twilled cotton in a 
10-foot square, and stretching it tight 
on a frame or floor and mixing and 
applying 3 pints of raw linseed oil, 1 
ounce of lead acetate and 4 ounces of 


rosin. Rub up the lead acetate in 
some of the oil and then add the rest 
and melt over a gentle fire in an iron 
pot. Apply with a wide brush and it 
will be ready to use in 24 hours. 





How Big Is a Lump of Chalk? 


*“*[FOW much sorghum syrup can I 

make on a piece of bottom land 
which has not been farmed for 40 
years and is quite rich? How and 
when to plant and fertilize?” 

I do not know how much syrup you 
can make on such land, but I do know 
that you cannot make as good syrup 
on such soil as you can on good up- 
land soil. For making syrup I would 
never plant sorghum on low land, but 
always on good upland soil and 
would fertilize it mainly with acid 
phosphate and potash when potash is 
available. Just now the mixture of 
equal parts cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate is as good as anything you 
can use. Plant at corn planting time 
in rows four feet apart and thin to 
ten inches in the rows. 





Kudzu Vines 


*“W70U say that the Kudzu vine will 

grow very rapidly. I would be 
glad to get some plants and would 
like to know where.” 

It is now too late to get the plants, 
for mine have already grown yards 
long. There is a variety suited to 
porch climbing, as it climbs rapidly. 
The one used for forage does not 
climb naturally, but runs on the 
ground and has to be tied up. I have 
had both sorts, and now have the one 
used for forage. I had it last summer 
trained up on a porch, and it made 
too much of a mass of foliage, and 
this spring I dug it out, and it was 
equal to grubbing a pine stump to get 
it out. I planted it in another place 
where it can grow all it pleases, and 
now I find that I have several new 
plants that rooted under the porch. 
These I will take out in the fall and 
plant elsewhere. If the forage makes 
good feed I know of nothing in the 
shape of vegetation that will make 
more. But if one plants a field and 
ever wants to use it for another crop, 
he will have the time of his life grub- 
bing. You will probably find the 
plants advertised at the proper time 
in The Progressive Farmer. 





It Will Make the Corn Cost Too Much 


Hew do you like my way of pre- 
paring for corn? I plowed my 
land in the fall with a tractor, and 
harrowed it. Now I am double cut- 
ting it with a disk harrow, using the 
drag harrow after. I lay off rows 
and run my corn planter as deep as I 
can in the rows, which are about 
three inches deep. Intend to run the 
drag harrow over it before it comes 
up and once or twice after. I put 
200 pounds of 6-4-0 an acre when it 
was planted, and will put as much 
more at the second cultivation, using 
a riding cultivator with a fertilizer 
attachment, and at the last working 
will use 70 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia an acre. What do you think 
of this way to raise corn?” 

I think that it is a costly way to 
produce it. In this part of the coun- 
try few use any fertilizer for corn, 
but always have a crimson or red 
clover sod to turn under for it. I 
know at least one farmer in the 
South who makes 4,000 and more 
bushels of corn annually, and makes 
it at a cost of 11 cents a bushel. But 
he always has a. heavy sod to turn 
for corn, and he scatters his winter 
manure on this sod. You cannot make 
cheap corn by depending on fertilizer 
to make it. Fall plowing of clay land 
is good, but leaving the land bare all 
winter is bad. There should always 
be a green cover crop on the land in 


winter. Your preparation and cultiva- 
tion are right, except that you should 
have sowed a cover crop in the fall. 





Lime Will Not Take the Place of 
Manure or Fertilizer 


““‘T HAVE seen circulars on corn, 
cotton and tobacco, advising the 
use of ground limestone or marl as 
being cheaper than fertilizers com- 
monly used and giving satisfactory 
results. How shall I go about it?” 

If your soil is acid and needs lime 
you will get good results from a ton 
of marl spread after plowing and 
harrowed in. But lime cannot take 
the place of fertilizer, as it contains 
neither nitrogen, phosphoric acid nor 
potash, though it may to some extent 
release the potash that is abundant in 
your red soil. For corn, if you have 
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crimson clover to turn under, the 
lime will have a good effect in pro- 
moting the nitrtification of the or- 
ganic matter. I have seen a very 
heavy crop of corn grown on clover 
sod limed. In fact, if one has clover 
on the land he needs to buy no fertil- 
izer for corn. Liming will assist the 
fertilizer applied to the cotton crop, 
but I would not risk a cotton crop on 
lime alone. On tobacco the effect of 
lime is to darken the leaf. I have 
seen tobacco grown after an applica- 
tion of but 1,500 pounds of lime an 
acre, and it was coarse and black 
enough for Navy plug. I have seen 
500 pounds used and the tobacco was 
a heavy brown shipping tobacco. If 
you want to grow bright tobacco, 
leave out lime. As you say, you have 
crimson clover for corn, and in that 
case you will need only lime. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











MORE HAY AND LESS FODDER-PULLING 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











HE habit of stripping the corn 
blades has grown out of the 


fact that the planting in the 
South, rather than farming, left the 
planter with no good roughage but 
the corn blades, and to make the best 
feed of these they must be stripped 
before the corn is matured, and the 
result is a loss of corn, because so 
long as the blades are green and 
flourishing, they are feeding the grain. 
Now it is certainly true that the fod- 
der saved in this way is far better 
feed than the cut-down stalks or 
stover cut at the proper mature stage 
of the corn, for, while theoretically 
the stalks have feeding value, there is 
a very small part of them eaten even 
when shredded. 


Fodder Costs More Than It’s Worth 


UT the stripped blades cost too 

much, for it has been often proved 
by station experiments that the loss 
of the corn caused by the early strip- 
ping of the blades is fully equal to the 
value of the feed obtained in the 
blades, and the labor spent in saving 
the fodder in this way is a loss to the 
farmer. Saving in any direction then 
is one of the best ways to make more 
money on the farm. 

Go into any section where the best 
and most profitable farming is done, 
and you will find in the fall that the 
corn is all cut at the ground and cur- 
ed in shocks; the farmers accepting 
what roughage they get in the stover, 
and getting a far better supply from 
the growing of hay for the farm 
stock. 


Now, as we have often shown, the 
great need of our old cultivated soils 
is humus or vegetable decay, not only 
to furnish some plant food, but to 
mellow the soil, make it warmer and 
less liable to bake, and, what is of 
great importance, making it more re- 
tentive of moisture for the solution of 
the plant food furnished in the fertil- 
izers. 


The best means, as we have also of- 
ten shown, for getting and increasing 
the humus in the soil is through the 
growing and use of the legume crops, 
such as peas, soy beans, velvet beans 
and clover. The question then arises, 
how shall we most profitably use the 
legume crops for the benefit of the 
land and the pocket of the farmer? 

I have long ago come to the con- 
clusion that with most of the legume 
crops itis more profitable to the 
farmer and the farm to make them 
into hay and feed on the farm, and 
return the manure as fast as made to 
the land that made the crop. 

Taking into consideration the value 
as feed of a crop of peas or soy beans, 
and the market value of the hay, the 
use of the crop under conditions of 
fair fertility in the soil as manure di- 
rect is too costly, especially when we 
find that by careful saving and “im- 
mediate use of the manure we can re- 
cover by far the greater part of the 


manurial value of the crop, after get- 
ting its feeding value. 


Piow the Clover Under 


HERE is one legume crop, how- 

ever, that I believe can be better 
used as manure direct than by mak- 
ing into hay. This crop is the annual 
crop of crimson clover. It comes ata 
season when hay-making is more dif- 
ficult than in the heat of early sum- 
mer, and unless the farmer is well 
supplied with cotton hay caps for the 
cocks it is hard to save it from the 
showers of April and May. Whefet I 
live there are large areas of crimson 
clover cut for hay every spring. Most 
of the farmers let it lie and bleach to 
get dry and then try to save it in 
stacks, and the result isa lot of 
bleached and dusty stuff wholly unfit 
to feed to a horse and of little value 
for any stock. It is possible, but rare- 
ly practicable, to cure it after the 
manner of cowpeas in cocks and barn, 
but the difficulty in making really 
good hay of it has caused me to gen- 
erally advise its use as manure for 
the corn crop by disking it down well 
and turning it under. 


But for general stock feeding there 
is no hay better suited than that 
made from a mixture of cowpeas and 
soy beans. This will have a high pro- 
tein content and can be well balanced 
by the corn stover and the oat straw 
of the farmer who farms in a good 
rotation of crops. And because of 
this high protein value of the pure le- 
gume hay, I have always opposed the 
mixing of carbonaceous plants with 
peas, as reducing the value of the hay. 
We can have an abundance of the 
carbonaceous material, and we need 
the pure legume feed. 


On a cotton farm I would not ad- 
vise the growing of grass hays as a 
rule, unless the farmer has some low 
land especially suited to grass and 
not to cotton. On most upland farms 
where cotton is the leading money 
crop I would make the rotation com- 
paratively short and make all the le- 
gume feed I could. Up outside the 
best Cotton Belt and in the mountain 
section a longer rotation with grain 
and grass is practicable, and the na- 
ture of the hilly lands is such that it 
is safer and better to keep them in 
grass as long as profitable and make 
grass hay. 

But in the greater part of the Cot- 
ton Belt the legumes are needed more 
than though the natural 
growth of the crab grass will often 
furnish a good hay crop from a stub- 
ble field that should be in peas. 


egrass, 


Should a Farmer Sell Hay? 


Y FAR the best use a farmer can 

make of the hay crop is to feed it 
to stock and get the manure, even if 
the feeding returns him no more, or 
even somewhat less, than the market 
price for the hay. Merely growing 
(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 
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Article No. 24 on ‘Farm Facts Eve Every Boy Should Know”’ 


Corn: Its Place in the ie Agriculture of the South | 
| 


By TAIT BUTLER 











with a ome-crop sys- 

tem farming. This seems 
scarcely ak in the light of the facts 
set forth in table 4, page 413, and 
table 85, page 469 of the Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture for 1915. 


The facts are such as will probably 
surprise most Progressive Farmer 
readers. Below we give the acreage 
in corn and cotton in the 11 principal 
cotton-growing states as follows: 


| 
Toi Cotton Belt is often charged 











North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
hei. WERT PEER ERT EE EER TEE EL Te 
EMIBCOBCO dbo 6 6 CA CEP KT A® se SAW Eire ae ORs 
AIQVEMGE 66 ciewcviers 
Mississippi 
Cee eh ee ee ie ee ace er 
TO MIE A886 0-9-6 ON 8S 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Total 


ton-growing states, the average yield 
per acre in 1915 was 18.5 bushels, and 
for the 10 years, 1906 to 1915 inclusive, 
17.7 bushels. These facts show clearly 
the prominent place corn occupies at 
present in the agriculture of the 
South. 


The next and most important ques- 
tion is whether corn is entitled to so 
large a place in our agriculture. Are 
the returns obtained sufficient to jus- 
tify such a large acreage in corn, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of its 


_Acres in Corn ||___ Acres in Cotton 














1914 | 1915 || 1914 | 1915 
2,825,900] 8,050,000|/ 1,527,000] 1,250,000 
1,975,000] 2,155,000!| 2,861,000] 2,400,000 

. 4,000,000] 4,330, 000|| 5,433,000} 4,700,000 

700,000 800,000)| 221,000 198,000 
3,350,000} 3, 500,000} 915,000 780,000 
3,364,000} 3,900,000!| 4,007,000] 3,400,000 
3,150,000] 3,650,000)|| 3,054,000| 2°650,000 
2,000,000] 2,200,000]| 1,299,000} 1,090,000 


6,400,000| 7,450,000|} 11,931,000] 10,200,000 
4,000,000} 4,200,000)|| 2,847,000} 1,950,000 
2,400,000] 2,700,000] 2,480,000] 2,150,000 


_ 





34,074,000] 37,935,000|| 36,575,000! 30,768,000 





It will be observed that these 11 
principal cotton-growing states had 
214 millions acres less in corn than 
in cotton in 1914, and a little over 7 
millions acres more in corn than in 
cotton in 1915, 


But there are considerable portions 
of North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Oklahoma, and smaller portions of 
some of the other states, where cot- 
ton is not grown; while corn is grown 
in practically all sections of all of 
these states. For this reason a fair 
comparison of the acreage planted in 
corn and cotton, in the Cotton Belt, 
must exclude those portions of the 
states named above where cotton is 
not grown. 


a 
Corn One of Our Big Crops 


UT it is probably not far from the 

truth to state that in 1915 the acre- 
age planted to corn in the Cotton Belt 
was not much if any smaller than 
that planted to cotton. I have arrived 
at this conclusion by excluding the 
estimated acreage in corn in the non- 
cotton-growing sections of those 
states which are not exclusively cot- 
ton-growing states, like North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and by a com- 
parison of the acreage planted to 


| these two crops in those states which 


grow cotton in practically all parts 
where corn is grown. For instance, 
in 1915 the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana had about 2 million acres 
more in corn than in cotton, and if 
Texas be included with this group of 
states, the cotton acreage was 24,440,- 
000 acres, while the acreage planted 
to corn was 23,685,000 acres, or a dif- 
ference of only three-fourths of a 
million acres in the six states. The 
acreage planted to cotton in these 
six states constituted nearly 80 per 
cent of the entire acreage planted 
in 1915. 


I have taken this space to present 
these facts because I do not believe 
they are generally known by Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, and to show 
the importance of the corn crop in 
the agriculture of the South. 

Taking these same 11 principal cot- 
ton-growing states, let us study the 
corn yields per acre: 





‘Bushels Per| Bushels Per 















| Acre | Acre 

| ___1915 | 1906-1915 
North Carolina ....| 21.0 18.3 
South Carolina <l 16.5 | 16.7 
Georgia 5 | 15.0 | 14.0 
Florida Bi 15.0 | 3.2 
Tennessee .. wae 27.0 | 25.2 
AIBVEINA. 600005 0s 5 | 16.4 | 17.0 
WAIGEIBSIODE 6 acco: 19.0 | 18.3 
TiOUIGIARR 86 oes acie-0s | 20.5 | 19.9 
ORM 55 0 6k oak st 23.5 | 20.2 
ORIBROME << xos sores | 29.5 | 19.4 
ye) eee | 23.0 | 20.4 





Again, taking the six cotton-grow- 
ing states which in 1915 had about 80 
per cent of the acreage planted to 
cotton and nearly 63 per cent of the 
acreage planted to corn in the 11 cot- 


usefulness and its effect upon soil 
fertility? 

tThis question may be first consid- 
ered as under present conditions and 
second under such conditions as may 
be brought about or which are under 
control of the farmers. 

The average yield of corn in the 
Cotton Belt is less than 20 bushels 
per acre and probably near 18 bushels. 
Since only a small part of the stover 
is saved, 20 bushels of grain fully rep- 
resents the returns from an average 
acre of corn in the.South. To pro- 
duce 20 bushels of corn requires 
about 30 pounds of available nitrogen, 
5 pounds of available phosphorus 
(11.45 pounds phosphoric acid), and 
14 pounds of available potassium 
(16.87 pounds potash), worth around 
$7 with plant foods or commercial fer- 
tilizers at normal prices. Of course, 
when the corn stover is also utilized 
for feeding the manurial value of 
both the grain and stover is to be 
deducted from this total amount of $7 
provided it is really put back on the 
land. Also, the cost in plant foods 
may be reduced one-third if the corn 
stalks are plowed under, but no such 
reduction can be made if the stalks 


are burned, as is still too frequently 
practiced in the Cotton Belt. If the 
plant foods removed in a 20-bushel 
crop of corn grain are worth between 
$4 and $5, the rent of the land $2 to 
$3, and the cost of making and har- 
vesting $8 to $10 an acre, it is appar- 
ent that a 20-bushel yield costs from 
$14 to $18, or too high a price for 
profitable farming. 

But there is a need for corn as a 
food crop for man and for feeding 
the stock used in doing the farm 
work. Even this high price is prob- 
ably as cheap as it can be bought, 
taking everything into consideration, 
and at the average purchase price for 
a term of years. 

We do not produce too much corn. 
In fact, with our largest acreage 
planted in 1915 the South did not pro- 
duce as much as she consumed. It is 
apparent, then, that notwithstanding 
our disgracefully low average yields, 
it is probably well to continue a large 
acreage in corn unless we can find 
other crops to take its place. 

Oats, so generally used for feeding 
in sections where corn is not a sur- 
plus crop, are, owing to the low aver- 
age yields, no more profitable than 
corn; but if double cropping is prac- 
ticed, or a combination of oats and 
soy beans, or oats and corn, both 
crops in either combination may be 
made more profitable. 

At present we think fully one-half 
the land now planted to corn should 
be planted in oats followed by soy 
beans, or even in soy beans alone. Of 
course, the half planted to corn 
should be the better half, for in that 
way the average corn yield would be 
raised, and the other half of the land 
now planted in corn would yield 
more pounds of soy bean than the 
average now yields of corn; while 
the drain on the fertiity would not be 
so heavy. 

Under present conditions the acre- 
age in corn should be reduced, for 
the yield is so small that the crop is 
not only unprofitable, but other crops 
may be found that will produce more 
feed with a smaller drain on the land 
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PRACTICAL FARM SUGGESTIONS 


Ex-Secretary of Agriculture Wilson Talks Good Farming in a Message to 
Progressive Farmer Boys 


[Here is an autographed ‘Success Talk for Farm Boys” from 
of Agriculture James Wilson, who served throughout the administrations of Presi- 
dents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, having aboutthe longest, if not the longest, term 
of cabinet service in American history. It was while Secretary Wilson was in office 
that his great and good friend, Dr. Seaman A, Knapp, began farm demonstration 
He and Dr. Knapp were about the same age, Mr. Wilson being 
now 80. Next week’s “Success Talk’? will be by the famous blind Senator from Ok- 
lahoma, Hon. Thomas P. Gore, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture.] 
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of the high-priced plant food, ni- 
trogen. 

But there is the second question to 
be considered. Are the natural fac- 
tors controlling or limiting the yields 
of corn and those largely under the 
control of the farmer such that corn 
may sometime in the future be made 
a profitable crop in our cropping sys- 
tem or in a permanently successful 
Southern agriculture? The. factors 
which most generally limit corn yields 
are soil fertility (especially humus 
and available nitrogen) and moisture. 
The length of the growing season, 
drainage, etc. are also important 
factors. 

The amount of rainfall, both as to 
total quantity and distribution, is suf- 
ficient for profitable crops of corn 
throughout nearly the entire Cotton 
Belt, the only exceptions being possi- 
bly in certain sections of Texas and 
Oklahoma. The length of the grow- 
ing season is also ample, hence, these 
two important factors influencing the 
yields of corn are favorable to the 
production of profitable crops. 

Drainage is also possible in most 
cases. This is an important matter, 
for a supply of available nitrogen, the 
most important of all the factors in- 
fluencing corn yields, is impossible in 
a soil which remains water-logged for 
any considerable portion of the year. 

Finally the most important of all the 
factors controlling or limiting corn 
yields iu the South is soil fertility. 
When there is a sufficient supply of 
decaying organic matter in the soil 
to supply the nitrogen required and 
retain moisture for use as needed by 
the growing corn plants, tremendous- 
ly large yields are not only possible 
but are actually made. 

ad 


Too Many Acres, Too Little Per 
Acre 


HE acreage now planted to corn is 

too large, because only rich soils 
will produce profitable crops of corn 
and our soils are not generally rich. 
Unless there is a fair prospect of pro- 
ducing not less than 25 to 30 bushels 
of corn on land, it should not be 
planted to corn. But on lands that 
will produce 40 bushels per acre and 
more, corn is entitled to nearly if not 
quite one-third the land in cultivated 
fields crops. We give it such a promi- 
nent place, because it is an excellent 
forage crop and probably is our best 
crop for furnishing carbohydrates for 
feeding livestock; because it fits well 
into a system of cropping which will 
rapidly build up the land, it being 
practicable to grow crimson clover 
after cotton or corn in time for corn 
the next year, and cowpeas and vel- 
vet beans may be grown while the 
corn is growing; and because our 
rainfall, long growing season and 
other climatic conditions are favor- 
able to the largest yields. 


Until we grow as much as 30 bush- 
els per acre our acreage in corn 
should be reduced. That is, land 
which will not produce 30 bushels of 
corn per acre should be sowed to 
some legume until it will grow 30 
bushels or more of corn per acre, be- 
cause until then there are better for- 
age crops for such land than corn. 
Land that is properly drained but 
only produces 18 to 20 bushels of corn 
per acre—in other words, average 
land in the South—may be made to 
produce 40 to 50 bushels of corn per 
acre in three to five years by the 
growing and turning under of two to 
four crimson clover, cowpea or velvet 
bean crops and without the loss of a 
single crop of corn, cotton, or small 
grain, our three most generally grown 
field crops. 

This is not theory, it is demonstrat- 
ed fact, and the wonder of all won- 
ders is that more Southern farmers 
do not make their lands grow 40 
bushels of corn instead of growing 
18 to 20 bushels. 

If any boy who reads this has not 
already made up his mind not to cul- 
tivate poor land, he had better do so 
or make up his mind to engage in 
some other business than farming. 
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Beginning with the Boiler 


And ending with the last brushful of 

aint, there ts not a questionable item to 
G found in any engine that the Nichols 
& Shepard Company build. 
thing is of the best. 


A GOOD TRACTION ENGINE 


Is the unfailing result of this method. 
When we say that it IS good we are 
backed by the -penly expressed opinion 
of —— ot users ate know in 
every detail what a traction en- 
gine should be. 


THE USER IS SATISFIED 


That every convenience, that every econ- 
omy of operation, that every safety de- 
vice that is necessary or practical will 


be found right where it belongs on a— 


RED RIVER SPECIAL ENGINE 


Five sizes and sixteen variations are 
built, ranging from 13-40 to 30-98 
H ‘ood, coal or straw may be 
used for fuel, the engine may be had in 
single or double cylinder, the mounting 
may be center or rear. No matter what 
your needs may be for agricultural trac- 
tion power we make an engine that will 


fill the bill. 


Send for a copy of the Home Edition of the Red 
River Special paper. You wiil find that some- 
one in your immediate vicinity has tried with 
success a Nichols & Shepard Co. traction en- 
gine on every kind of work that a tractor 
can do. They have been pleased with the re- 
sults and have written us to tell just how 
well it performed. There is a lot of experience 
condensed in these letters that may be useful 
to you. sk for a Big Catalog at the same 
time. It 
that will haul the mortgage off the farm. 


Every- 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
(8) 


BATTLE CREEK, - MICHICAN 


When the Squares Form 


is the time for late top- 
dressing your cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. It’s im- 
mediately available and 
will speed your crop 
through drought and 
other dangers. 


Let me send you books 
on Cotton—how to fertil- 
ize, how to fight the Boll 
Weevil. 


Just send a post card. 


The books are free. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. 


















For Profits 
Big capacity—low upkeep 
cost—high speed with safety— 
models — motor, horse and 
belt power. The 


“‘King of Balers” 


Light draft with or without 
\ engine or engine platform. 
Engine and press to- 
be § gether weigh 4250 Ibs. 
5 ius? Write today for catalog. 


Collins Plow Co.,2045 Hampshire St., Quincy, lil. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88 free. Koger Pea & B:an Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hures St. Chicago 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 


illustrates and describes the power | 


New York | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








ALL ROUND THE FARM 








A Fine Yield of Clover and Oat Hay 
ROM the five acres of land that I 
described in my prize letter that 

you published a few months ago, we 

have just gathered 20 two-horse wa- 
gon loads of oat and clover hay. 

I find that the Fulghum oat and 
white-blooming crimson clover make 
an ideal combination for sowing in 
corn middles the last week in August 
or by September 20. I think my stand 
| of clover was damaged by the hot 
weather in September, but every stalk 
| of clover that did survive tillered well 
so that we got a great crop of hay. 





And the oats were just ready to cut 
when the clover was getting in full 


bloom, an important point. 


T. HYOMIG. 
Vernon, Ala. 





Hand Picking Helps to Control Boll 
Weevils 

HE first few boll weevils which ap- 

pear in the buds of cotton plants 
should be hand-picked. Sometimes 
farmers become alarmed when these 
first weevils appear and plow their 
crop up. E. S. Pace, District Agent 
for the University of Florida Exten- 
sion Division, suggests that an at- 
tempt be made to save the crop. Con- 
siderable expense has usually been 
incurred in bringing the crop up to 
that point, and all will be lost if it is 
destroyed. 

These weevils should be hand-pick- 
ed until the squares begin to form. 
Close watch should be kept for drop- 
ped squares. These should be col- 
lected and destroyed twice a week 
for several weeks. The damage to the 
crop can be greatly lessened by care- 
fully destroying early weevils and 
dropped squares. Early work is most 
effective, because every weevil that 
is killed in the beginning is the equiv- 
alent of thousands a few weeks la- 
ter. 











Humus the Great Need, Says Mr. 
Teague 

E GET The Progressive Farmer 
each week and it is a source of 
valuable information and help to us. 
I have had quite a good opportunity 
to experiment with both poor hill 
land and bottom land, and have come 
to the conclusion that the greatest of 
all needs for our land is humus or 
more decayed vegetation in the soil. 
Recently I was talking to a friend of 
mine, a large land owner and a pro- 
gressive farmer in every respect. He 
has used dynamite, subsoilers and 
heavy breaking plows and he has de- 
cided like myself that deep breaking 





is useless unless the humus is sup- 
plied to keep the land porous. 

Some of our fields where heavy 
dynamite was used to blow stumps 
did not stand the drouth any better 
than the other land. However, where- 
ever there was a fairly good supply of 
humus you could notice the differ- 
ence. 


So I am going after this one point, 
more than anything else, by turning 
under green crops when I can afford 

| to, and sow all I possibly can in way 
of cover crops. J. A. TEAGUE. 

Bartlett, Tenn. 





Whipping Nutgrass 
HERE is only one way to whip 
nut grass—keep turning it. Break 
early with two-horse plow, and disk 
deeply after the first killing frost, 
with disks set to turn. Break in 
spring not so deeply, again using 
turning plow. Disk after ground has 
settled. Drag before planting, start 
with corn planted in water furrow, 
after laying off ground with riding 
cultivator or reversible disk harrow. 
Gradually work the mound of dirt in 
middles to the corn, and lay by on a 
slight bed, sowing peas to shade the 

nutgrass and help the land. 
Put the stalk-cutter to work and 
|turn under everything early in fall. 


Sow oats not later than November 
first, using drill. Drag oats with 


tooth-harrow when strong enough to 
stand it. Follow oats with peas for 
hay, of for plowing under, fall plow- 
ing as before. The next crop in rota- 
tion is cotton. To get it up ahead of 
the nutgrass (which is considerably 
“hacked” by this time) plant early, 
slightly above ground level. Cultivate 
clean as long as possible and put in 
crimson clover the last whack. Three 
years of this treatment will put the 
tand in fine shape and reduce the nut- 
grass to docility. The turning up of 
the nuts to the surface is desirable— 
hence the importance of the work of 
the turnplow as urged. Each nut has 


vitality sufficient to make two or 
three efforts. If one effort strings 
out a chain and makes a new nut, 


trouble is compounding. 

It is important that little or no fer- 
tilizer be put in drill ahead of, or with 
the seed. Use standard prescriptions, 
according to soil, as side or middle 
diessings. Fertilizer in the drill 
brings the nutgrass too stoutly. 

W. W. CARROLL. 

Watkinsville, Ga. 





Causes of Motors Overheating and 
The Remedies 


OTOR overheating can hardly be 


corrected unless the cause is 
known. There are many conditions 
which will bring about overheating, 


and these should be corrected as soon 
as possible so as to avoid damage to 
the engine. 

One must naturally look to the wa- 
ter system first, since it keeps the 
oil cool. In thermo-syphon cooled 
motors like the Ford, it usually is due 
to an obstruction in the system. Gen- 
erally the short rubber tube attached 
to the top end of the radiator is clog- 
ged. Remove this tube and notice if 
it is free. If it is, then try the radia- 
tor. Force water into the top with a 
hose and notice if a good stream 
comes out at the bottom. If this fails, 
then try the cylinders. Treat them 
the same you did the radiator. If the 
cylinders are found to be clogged 
somewhere, fill the jackets with a sol- 
ution of washing soda in hot water. 
Allow the solution to remain in the 
jackets for a few hours and then 
drain and clean two or three times 
with clear water. Some pour the soda 
solution into the radiator and oper- 
ate the motor for a while so that the 
solution will work its way all through 
the system and remove the obstruct- 
ion. Do not use acids of any kind in 
the radiator. In a system using a wa- 
ter pump, the trouble may be in the 
pump. It requires little skill to dis- 
mantle a centrifugal pump and deter- 
mine the cause of its failure. 

Running the motor with the spark 


too far retarded for too long a time 
will cause overheating. To correct 
this merely means that the spark 
should be advanced a little. The 


spark, in fact, should be kept as far 
advanced as possible without causing 
the engine to knock. 

Carbon in the cylinders is a com- 
mon cause of overheating. Moreover, 
the presence of carbon will cause 
lack of power, especially on hills, fir- 
ing when the ignition switch is clos- 
ed, knocking, even on a slight grade, 
and poor performance in general. 

The carbon must be removed be- 
fore the overheating will stop, and 
there are various methods for ridding 
the motor of the deposit. The car- 
bon may be scraped out, it may be 
burned out with oxygen, or it may be 
loosened by soaking with kerosene or 
denatured alcohol. 

The motor will overheat if it is 
made to pull the car in low gear for 
too long a time, or will it heat if there 
is a drag on it. If the brakes are set 
tight and drag on the brake drums 
the motor may overheat. [It remains 
to jack up the rear wheels and turn 
each wheel to see that each moves 
freely. Little effort should be re- 





quired to remove the wheel, and if a 
scraping sound is heard the brake is 
dragging. A screwdriver pushed be- 
tween the band and the drum usually 
frees the band so it will not scrape. 
Pry up the band at different places 
until the dragging stops. 
H. A. TARANTOUS. 





The Himalaya Berry 


INCE its introduction a few years 

ago the Himalaya blackberry has 
been the subject of much discussion 
in our farm papers and by the differ- 
ent experiment stations. Most of 
these discussions against the 
planting of the berry on account of 
its rapid thorny growth and the set- 
ting of very little fruit. 

The person who is in doubt about 
the success of this berry, at least in 
some localities, can have his doubts 
removed by visiting the farm of Mr. 
R. R. Wheeler, of Clarksville, Ark. 
Mr. Wheeler has about one-half acre 
planted to these berries, the vines or 
briers being trained to a three-wire 
trellis. Only one or two canes are 
allowed to come up from the ground, 
and these are cut back or topped as 
soon as they reach a height of about 
five feet. The topping causes numer- 
ous side shoots to develop, and these 
are trained along the wire until four 
or five feet long, when they too are 
headed back, and allowed to branch. 
Being such a rapid grower, an im- 
mense amount of fruiting wood can 
be produced. 

The plants are set nine feet apart 
in the row with rows six feet apart. 
This distance, has, however, been 
proved to be too close, and Mr. 
Wheeler will set his next patch ten 
feet apart each way. The writer has 
seen berries growing in several dif- 
ferent states, and under a great many 
systems, but Mr. Wheeler’s crop is 
the best, by far, yet seen. I believe 
that $350 would be a safe estimate to 
make of the value of the berries in 
this one-half-acre patch. One cluster 
had 175 berries by actual count. It 
seems to me that the system of prun- 
ing and training is one of the big fac- 
tors in the production of this berry. 
The soil is one of only medium fer- 
tility, a reddish clayey loam underlain 
by a stiff red clay. Try a few plants 
this fall, keep them pruned as above 
directed, and see what the result will 
be. iS: KNOX, 

Fayetteville, Ark. Horticulturist. 
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Gave your papers and get binder. 








A STIMULANT 


And a Serry Friend to Many Systems 


“Coffee acts as a stimulant to me. I 
can for a time accomplish more, but 


then [I am dull, spiritless, nervous, 
weak and irritable. 

“Coffee acts like slow poison on my 
father, giving him inward pains anda 
feeling of being generally upset. He 
used to be very fond of the beverage, 
but its continued use made him ill. 


“It is several years now since we 
had the first package of Postum, and 
we have been using it ever since, to 
our very great benefit. 

“A lady friend who is the wife of a 


clergyman, was almost a nervous 
wreck from the use of coffee. She 
finally began the use of Postum; in 
six weeks she had lost her former 


nervousness, had grown plump in the 
face, and her health was better than 
it had been for years. She is a splen- 
did advertisement for Postum, and is 
most enthusiastic in its praise, telling 
her callers of its merits and urging 
them to try it.” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢c and 50c tins. 

30th forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








FUNGOUS DISEASES AND IN- 
SECTS IN THE GARDEN 





A Ceaseless Warfare Against Pests 
Is the Price of Garden Success 


UCCESS in the garden and orchard 

in these days requires that the 
most careful attention be paid to 
spraying and otherwise preventing 
the various fungi that attack our 
plants, and the insects that are ever 
on the job. 

Here we have an annual swarm of 
rose bugs. They always arrive just 
as the blossoms on the grapes are 
formed and not open, and if not 
checked they will eat up every blos- 
som cluster and destroy the crop of 
fruit. 

They arrived on my grapes and 
roses yesterday, and this morning I 
have been busy spraying them. For 
this purpose I made a mixture of an 
ounce of lead arsenate in a two-and- 
a-half-gallon bucket and added a pint 
of corn syrup to make it stick better. 
With this I saved my grapes last year 
and the roses too. 

Then the tomato plants, which now 
look so fine and are blooming and 
setting fruit, if not sprayed will soon 
have their lower leaves spotted with 
the fungus Cladosporium. This we 
prevent by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Making a small quantity of 
Bordeaux mixture is rather difficult, 
and a full amount made will be large- 
ly wasted on a garden, since it does 
not keep well. Hence for the garden 
it will be better to buy Bordeaux mix- 
ture in dry powder. The leading 
seedsmen carry it in this shape with 
directions for adding water. Then 
there are concentrated preparations 
that are useful. One of these I have 
used is called Fungine and is made by 
the Aphine Co., Madison, N. J. It 
costs $1 a quart, but the quart makes 
96-gallons of spraying material. I 
have also used the Aphine made by 
the same company. This is concen- 
trated nicotine sulphate, and is excel- 
lent to destroy plant lice of every de- 
scription. Tomatoes could be spray- 
ed with the Bordeaux or other fungus 
remedy every ten days till the fruit 
is well grown. I also use the lead ar- 
senate and molasses and water to de- 
stroy the potato bugs on potatoes, 
tomatoes and eggplants. It is better 
than Paris green and sticks to the 
foliage well. 

If your roses are attacked by mil- 
dew make a solution of one part for- 

raldehyde in 160 parts of water, and 
spray liberally with this and repeat 
till the leaves come out fresh and 
ereen. You cannot safely use Bor- 
deaux mixture on peach trees after 
the leaves are out, for it will take the 
leaves off, but you can use the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur wash, by slaking 
5 pounds each of lime and sulphur to- 
eether and then making it 30 gallons. 
This will help destroy the scale that 
the winter spraying may have missed. 
The bacterial blight that destroys the 
tomato plants suddenly when full of 
green fruit, and which also destroys 
eggplants and some other things, can- 
not be prevented by spraying, but by 
annually selecting seed from plants 
that survive where all around them 
perish you may breed a _ resistant 
strain. 

The black rot in grapes is very 
troublesome in some places, and with 
some varieties is worse than with 
others. Spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture before any buds swell, spraying 
trellis and all well, and then spray- 
ing every ten days until the fruit 
is half grown, but not spraying when 
the bloom is open, will usually save 
the greater part of the grapes, and 
for insect depredations a pound and 
a half of lead arsenate in the paste 
form to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux 
will be effective. It is always well to 
add some glucose or corn syrup to 
make it stick. This is also effective 
for spraying apples just as the bloom 
falls to destrop the larvae of the cod- 
ling moth that makes the apples 


wormy. The lead arsenate, molasses 
and water will also destroy some of 
the curculio that infest peaches and 
plums, but the jarring of the trees 
should also be done and the insects 
gathered up and destroyed. For cut 
worms mix some molasses and water 
in bran just enough to dampen it and 
then add Paris green, 1 part to 50 
parts of bran, and mix well, and then 
scatter this around the plants that 
are liable to be attacked. I have to 
spray with lead arsenate on my cab- 
bage plants to keep the rabbits from 
eating all of them. They do not al- 
low us here to shoot them now, but 
we can let them kill themselves. 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


ON’T neglect the 
bunch grapes. 

Upon the first appearance of blight 
in fruit trees cut out and burn the in- 
jured parts. 

Order your fall Irish potato seed. 
Lookout Mountain is one of the best 
varieties for fall planting. 

Onions going to seed should have 
the tops pinched out or the bulbs will 
not develop further. 

Have you observed the good price 
that fall tomatoes usually bring on 
the local market? You should have 
some to sell this fall. 

Note the good qualities of the May- 
flower as an early peach and plan to 
include this variety in your next or- 
der for fruit trees. 

Watch young apple grafts closely 
to see that they are not choked out 
by sprouts that come out below the 
union. Such suckers should be re- 
moved as soon as they appear. 

The grower of chrysanthemums 
who wants to cut good blooms by 
-arly fall should lose no time in get- 
ting his stock well under way. For 
single-stem flowers ten by ten inches 
is a good distance apart to set the 
plants. 

A good method of treatment for 
the large asparagus field after the 
cutting season is over is to plant it to 
cowpeas, in the drill, between the 
rows of asparagus. Keep the peas 
cultivated until they are large enough 
to cover the ground, and in the fall 
turn under the vines. 

Plan to attend the agricultural 
short course, if one is to be held, at 
your state agricultural college during 
the summer. These courses. offer 
some good things in fruit growing 
and trucking. 

It is difficult to can corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, peas and some of the other 
vegetables with the ordinary open- 
topped home canner. Therefore, in 
purchasing a canning outfit, it is an 
advantage to get a steam-tight boiler 
so as to be able to can all the vegeta- 
bles. A home-size canner of this 
type may be had at comparatively 
small cost. F. J. CRIDER 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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The Strawberry Crop 


CCORDING to the latest report of 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture the strawberry acreage in 
the United States has increased this 
year 19.7 per cent, or 18,388 in the 
number of acres. No data was avail- 
able from several of the states, but 
the reports generally indicate a large 
and excellent crop of this delicious 
fruit. Tennessee leads in the number 
of acres, with 17,496; Louisiana se- 
cond, with 16,540; and Arkansas third, 
with 13,880. Practically all of the 
crop will be harvested by the latter 
part of June, the largest amount of it 
being done in May. 
however, most of the crop was dis- 
posed of in April. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
fis not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 


In some states, 





You can feed your stock on grain or 

buy any balanced ration, but un- 
less you are feeding Cotton Seed Meal 
you are losing money. You are not 
supplying protein that your stock needs 
at the lowest cost per pound. And you are not gettting 
one-half the rebate in rich manure values that Cotton 
Seed Meal will give. When you feed this meal that’s 
Tich in protein, you get 85 cents worth of free fertilizer 
in the manure from each dollars worth of feed. 


Cotton Seed 


Meal 


The protein in Cotton Seed Meal costs but 5c per Ib. 
In oats it costs 16c. In wheat middlings it costs 12c. 
In bran it costs 13c and incorn it costs 20c per pound. 
Why pay from 12c to 20c per pound for protein when 
Cotton Seed Meal supplies it for 5 cents per pound? 


808 Main Street 





85c Worth of Fertilizer with 
Each $1.00 Worth of Feed 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association (13) 
Dallas, Texas 


To Build The value of manure from ani- 


mals fed on Cotton Seed Meal 

U Ss il makes the feed cost almost noth- 
p OMS ing. Consider these facts: Manure 

from cattle fed on Cotton Seed 
Meal is worth $25.86 per ton’ Manure from animals 
fed on oats is worth $7.88 per ton. Manure from ani- 
mals fed on corn is worth only $6.83 per ton. 
The elements of plant food that cotton extracts from 
the soil are mostly contained in the leaves, stalk and 
seed. The seed contain most of all. The lint is most, 
made of cellulose (water, and carbon from the air. 
Grow cotton—keep live stock, and feed them the meal. 
In this way you will return to your soil the plant food 
taken out by the seed and make money on both your 
cotton and live stock, as well as build up permanently 
the fertility of your soil. 


Book of Vital Facts 


Write today for book on feeding, written by a practi- 
cal farmer, showing how to save money on feeds and 
mix properly balanced rations, Sent free upon request. 




















Capacities as 
low as 40 
Bushels 

per hour 












DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING — 
IT’S CHEAPER 








Kas 


Saw Machines and our catalog and read w 








This thresher is just your size, particularly if you’re raising a limited amount of grain. We 

can prove that it will save you money. It is simple in construction and light in weight, which 

makes it easily handled. It is ‘‘made to stay’’—no breakdowns. A small price, buta big re- 
turn, Five sizesfrom 20 to120 bushels per hour. 


THRESHERS 


We’ve been building Threshers for 75 years, They’ve all been honestly built-no skimping 

in the Gray Line. They are built to handle millomaize, Kaffircorn, feterita, sorghum, rice, 

rye, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas and grass seed and they do the work qnic Kly and at a low 
Horse Powers cost. Many pee porn oe wa) te peas the fine service given by Gray, Send for 
hey say. 


Ni Gasoline Engines A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 30 SOUTH ST., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 





























| THRESH WITH A FARQUHAR | 
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Presses and Farm IL 
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“i — hana n anaes 
In the Farquhar Rake we oat a swaptions, Sonarntcal Thresher for individual users. “It has ample 
separating and cleaning facilities, simple construction, and requires but light operating power. Handles 
all varieties of grain without loss of seed. For large se ea threshermen, we have the Farquhar Vi- 
oe built in six sizes with Self Feeder, Wind Stacker, Weigher, etc. 
e Farquhar principle of separation has stood the test oe fans fifty years’ service. 1916 Thresher 
wR. .3.., telling the compete: he of HA wesw mailed free to grain ones on request. Write today. 
» Ltd., Box 519, York, 
We also ae a pon Pollere, , Sawmill Machinery, H Mreatadiio Cider 
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Greatest ‘ey Fag value I ever 
offered.--Ed. H. Witte. 

Pulls 30 to50per cent overfactory rating. Sturdy; 
dependable; Lowest priced; Lowest cost 
of operation; Better built. My 380 years’ 
engine experience and a $500,000 fac- 
tory behind every engine I sell. 

, about the engine 
Inside Facts fYsiness are 
told in my Free 4-colcr hook, Don’t 
buy any engine atany price till youread 
it. Full of interesting information. 
Ed. H. Witte Engine Works 
2358 Oakland Avenve, Kansas City, Mo. 
2358 Empiro Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 

















The man who’s wise will advertise, 



















“| WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Pa} 
Advertising Pay ? 


a clean, well-edited, high- 
Bec AUSC ————- Class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 





This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLYSWHY! 








OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 














t Shell Take, Wis., A. J. ne, 
B! izzard fille a a hae pot o with a 


Lever used.” 


a eeaee \ 


Ensiiage Cutter 


will give YOU genuine satisfaction in the 
filling of yourstio, whetherit’s 100 feet high 
ortwenty, whether your engir 310 H. P. 
or4, whether you heve one team or three 
men,or two teamsand twenty men. wheth: 
you want an inch cut er a quarter ine is 
In the bead of Mr. Jas. &. Glasgow, of 
Portland, ind., “The Bi zzard has great 
capacity, re quires only moderate Power, 
cuts the corn nicely, issafeand conveui- 
ent to feed, well made throughout,” 


WRITE TODAY 
for ful! information, catalog. andeither 
or both of these books, Vhat Users 
Say,” and “Making Silage Ms Better.” 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Box 42, Canton, Ohio 











Sold mounted 
Or unmounted 








Make Longer 
Cream Shipments 
This Sturges refrigerator can 
has a special heat and cold proof 
insulation between its inner and 
outer walls. 

In atest it lost only eight degrees ‘‘cool- 
ness’”’ in twelve hours in a steady heat of 
ninety-two degrees. 24-hour hauls safely 
 omecal Just the thing for sweet cream 
shippe Widen your market—save work of 
feng ming felt jackets, cones, etc. 

Write for Booklet No. 57 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 
Established 1865 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Refrigerator Can 








OP DRESS all your 
Crops with Nitrate 
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Another Advantage of Codperative 
Marketing 


HEN the farmer sells his animals 


to the local buyer, he is likely to 
receive so much, regardless of siz 
finish or individuality; and, in fact, it 
customary in some sections to pay 
|the same price all around for ani- 
mals. This avoids hard feeling, and 


| is done to keep the price down. 


Thus, if a buyer goes today to Mr. 
A to buy some cattle, he looks them 
over, and sees that they are really 
xood individuals. He pays for them 
accordingly. The next day he will 
visit Mr. B, and finds more cattle, but 
not of as good quality. However, B 
has heard A’s price, and thinks that 


| his cattle are just as good, or at any 
| rate 


he knows that the buyer needs 
these cattle to finish out his lot. Con- 
sequently, he refuses to take less for 
them. The buyer needs the cattle, 
and purchases them. Still, he is pre- 
pared for just such an emergency, 
and has only paid A enough so that 
he can afford to deal with obstreper- 
ous B, and still not lose money. 

Thus, Mr. A, the good breeder has 
lost money on the transaction. He 
knows that his cattle were worth 


more than B’s, but they did not bring 


1. Organization; 
responsible members admitted. 

2. Agreement shipping stock. 

3. Community breeding. 


no capital; only 


for 


4. Establishment of central ship- 
ping point. 

5. Radius of working territory: 
eight to ten miles. 

6. Manager: Checks made paya- 
ble to him. Proceeds turned over to 
farmers after deducting commission 
and expenses. Certain shipping days 
each week, depending upon number 


of cattle 


4; Lag 


and market day. 


or mark cattle—paint or 


tar. Statement to farmer, number of 
cattle, mark, weight, local shrink, and 
net shrink. The cattle should be 


weighed if possible before being turn- 
ed over to manager. 

8. Sort cattle. 

9. Order stock cars—bed cars well 
with sand or sawdust. 

10. Notify commission man. 

1l. Bill cattle under 36-hour law. 

R. b. BOYLIN: 





Silo for Dairy and Livestock 


RACTICAL dairymen who are silo 
users say that the silo on the farm 
means a saving of from 8 to 10 cents 
a pound in the cost of producing but- 



































it, and so he will not be so particular ter fat. Beef feeders say that ensi- 
in the future. These incidents multi- lage saves from $1 to $1.50 per 100 
STATE FAIRS FOR 1916 
Name of Fair Place Date Secretary 
Alabama State Fair val: | rer Oct. 5-14... S. H. Fowlke 
Royal Livestock Show. Kansas City, Mo...Oct. 2-7......W. H. Weer 
ima State Exposition..... Montgomery...... Oct. 28-28....Geo,. T. Barnes 
sas State Fair..... . BOE: TPES 55 6:60 '66:5:0.:4 HOV FW ee re ee een 
Georgia State Fair... 005066 sMACON.. ccc escece Nov. 2-11.... Shiney G. Robert 
Kentucky State Fair..... 4.6.6: UOUIBVTICs cea cies Sept. 11-16...W. J. Gooch 
Louisiana State Fair........ o SRPEVEPOLt : ccs Nov. 1-6.....L. N. Brueggerhoff 
Mi ippi State Fair..... j0:2 HOON. 6503S OSEC Oct. 23-28... Mable L. Stire 
Mississippi-Alabama Fair..... Meridian, Miss.....Oct. 16-21....A. H. George 
Missouri State Fair........ wb MOORE 5 v6 o ps bec ssc8 Sept. 23-30...E. T. Majors 
Memphis Tri-State Fair....... Memphis, Tenn....Sept. 24-Oct. 3Frank D. Fuller 
North Carolina State Fair.....Raleigh....... eee Oct, 16-21....Joseph E. Pogue 
Oklahoma State Fair....... .. Oklahoma City....Sept. 23-30...I. S. Mahan 
South Carolina State Fair.....Columbia......... Oct. 23-28... D. F. Efird 
South Texas Fair Association..Beaumont.........Nov. 10-18... C. R. Bone 
Btate Wair of Texas... 66 8c TOTES 8 i:0o.0-0.0 wr 8c8 6 Oct. 14-29....W. H. Stratton 
St. Louis Agricultural Fair....St. Louis, Mo...... Oct. 2-7......J0hn T. Stinson 
Southeastern Fair Association. Atlanta, Ga..... ss OCF, 14521 ....R. M. Striptin 
Tennessee State Fair.......... NWEBNVINIE. 6. csccced Sept. 18-: .J. W. Russwurm 
Texas Cotton Palace Ass’n.... Waco........ oe+e Nov. 4-19....8. N. Mayfield 
Virginia State Fair.......20+. RICHMOARG. «66-0660 CHES UST his. ock ck 08 pa sth teers wi hawe oes 
plied tend to make a poor grade of pounds in producing beef. Feeding 
cattle in the community. experiments bear out these state- 
Now if the neighborhood had a co- ments. On this basis ensilage under 
Sperative marketing association they normal conditions is worth $4 per 
| would combine the two shipments ton. With an increase of 50 per cent 


of Soda alone, no matter 


what other fertilizers you 
100 
pounds to the acre for 
seeded, and 200 pounds 
to the acre for cultivated 
crops will do the work. 
The increase will yield | 
large profits over the cost. 


may have used. 


Write on post card for our 
money making books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 








FRED REPPERT 
Livesteck Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Unisn. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: 


of all advertising it carries.” 


“I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


and consign the lot to a commission 
firm. They would get, say, a fair price 


| for their cattle. But the commission 
| firm hunting business would notify 





| the interest. 


the shippers as to the shape that the 
cattle arrived in, how they compared 
with other cattle on the market that 
day, send them comparative prices, 
and lastly, perhaps, tell them the 
steps to take to produce cattle that 
would grade likewise. Within itself, 
this is the first step in an educational 
movement that the farmers would 
never have taken otherwise. At the 
same time, they have saved the mid- 
dleman’s profit. 

They at once set about having as 
good stock as the next. Pride of sec- 
tion comes to the front. With this in 
mind, they are ripe for codperation. 
Better sires are bought, cattle feeding 
becomes a topic of conversation, and 
from this different phases of the cat- 
tle business are discussed, pro and 
con. Dairying and butter-making 
may be introduced, and the breeding 
of hogs also comes in for its share of 
The farmers also find 
that under such a system they are en- 


| abled to classify their shipments be- 


fore they reach the market, and thus 
secure the better price that a uniform 
shipment always brings. 

The following is a system of organ- 
ization that might be found useful, 
and one that would entail the mini- 
mum of expenditure in organizing, 
and perfecting for business. 


in feed prices it is worth $6 per ton. 
Reports from farmers show an aver- 
age cost of $2.75 a ton for corn ensi- 
lage, including ali factors incident to 
its production. The inadvisability of 
doing without a silo seems to be more 
important than the question of 
whether to build one.—Ohio Agricul- 
tural College. 





Demand Registration Papers 


EGISTRATION papers are the 
only guarantee which the pur- 
chaser has that the animals he buys 


are pure-bred. If he intends to raise 
pure-bred stock he does not want a any 
animals of questionable parentage in 
his herd. Then, too, if a man pays 
pure-bred prices he wants all the 
benefits which go with the higher 
price. There is no doubt that regis- 
tration helps to sell animals. 

A. P. Spencer, District 
the University of Florida 
Division, urges purchasers 
bred stock to demand registration 
papers before they accept the ani- 
mals. Several instances have been 
reported recently in which men have 
bought stock with the assurance that 
the papers would be furnished 
soon as they could be obtained.” The 
breeders have the money and the 
purchasers are still waiting for the 
papers. 


Agent for 
Extension 
of pure- 


“as 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | |THEPOULTRY YARD| 





How to Save 10 Per Cent on Eggs 


tire United States Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that 
one 





egg out of every ten is cracked 
or mashed and becomes a “leaker“ 
before it reaches the consumer. In 


five cold storage plants in the United 
States the estimated loss from crack- 
ed eges was $881,000, and most of it 
was due to the slip-shod manner in 


which they were packed for ship- 
ment. 
Now then, the thing to do is for ev- 


ery Progressive Farmer reader, at 
least, to stop his part of the loss that 
is occasioned by improper packing. 
It costs only about ten cents per 
crate to pack eggs properly, and it 
takes only a few eggs to amount to 
this cost. Use strong cases, good fill- 
ers and ordinary care and you will 
have few losses. Here are four rules 
as given by the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station: 

(1) Use strong, standard egg cases 
with five or six three-penny nails at 
each joint and with the partition ex- 
actly in the center. 

(2) Use medium three-pound fill 
ers and be sure that they are new. 
Five times as many eggs are broken 
in fillers that have been used. 


(3) Put excelsior, cork shavings 
or a similar filler in the top and bot- 
tom of the case; and be sure that 


there is plenty on top as the top lay- 


er usually has five 


times as many eggs 
broken in transit as any other. 
(4) “Use six three-penny nails at 


each end in fastening down the top. 


Ten Rules Mean Better Chitctoons 
ERE 


H are ten cardinal points in 
raising young chickens: 

1. First feed the chicks when 36 
hours old. Provide sharp sand or 


clean grit. Give them dry bread and 
sweet milk, mixed with chopped boil- 


ed eggs and dry bread or cracker 
crumbs. Feed this once every three 
hours for two or three days, then 


once a day for ten days or two weeks. 

2. Don’t overfeed. Give only what 
the chickens will eat up eagerly in a 
tew minutes. 

3. Exercise aids digestion and as- 
similation and keeps the chickens 
contented in confinement. 

4. Give a scratch feed consisting 
of finely cracked grains, as well-sea- 
soned corn, wheat, ’steel-cut oats, mil- 


let seed, etc. or commercial chick 
feed in a light litter, such as hay 
chaff. 


5. Feed a mash rich in protein 
which contains 5 per cent beef scraps 
after the chicks are two weeks old, 
and 10 per cent after they are three 
weeks old, or give a mash of finely 
ground grains, corn meal, oat meal or 
wheat bran. 

6. Give an abundance of green 
food, as short grass on the sod, 
young oats or rye, lettuce or cabbage 
leaves. 

7. Keep the surroundings free from 
filth. Clean coops and yards fre- 
quently to prevent droppings from 
contaminating the food. 

8. If you can get sour milk regu- 
larly feed it. Do not alternate sweet 
and sour milk. This will put the di- 
gestive system out of order in a few 
days. 

9. Keep off lice by a liberal use of 
insect powder Grease the head 
slightly with cottonseed oil, vaseline 
or lard. Do not overdo at any one 
time. 

10. Remember you can do more to- 
ward making a good fowl during the 
first 10 days of its life than during 
any 40 days afterward. 





HE KNEW MORE THAN ALL THE 
JURY 

a somewhat difficult wit- 
asked if he was acquainted 
man on the jury. 
replied the witness, 


The lawyer had 
ness, and finally 
with any of the 

“Tag, wir;** 
half of them.’ 

“Are you willing to swe ar that you know 
more than half of them 

“Why, if it comes to that, I am willing to 
swear that I know more than all of them 
put together.” 


“more than 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








__.._. BERKSHIRES 7 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


BERKSHIRES 









GILLUCAS ART PRINCE NO. 189420 

We are headquarters for anything you want in Berk- 
shires. We are offering the best sows we have for ear- 
ly spring farrow, at very moderate prices; we have to 
reduce our herd during this month. They are bred to 
GILLUCAS ART PRINCE, MILLS PREMIER DUKE and 
APOLLO. All outstanding sires. Pigs mated from 
these boars no akin. Send us your order, we guaran- 
tee every animal shipped. 


KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 


Berkshire Boars and Pigs 


I have several very fine pure-bred 
service boars and 
about 35 pigs, all of 
excellent breeding 
and strong,, vigor- 
ous animals. As 
good as the best 
bred and I guaran- 
tee to satisfy you in 
every respect. 


Write for my prices. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 


SYCAMORE, VA. 
















He is also out of a 30-lb. cow. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select From 


Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356 son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
Dam, a 28-Ib cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King Korn- 
dyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 butter in 7 days. 


We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at, exceptional 
low prices, out of record dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korddyke, bred 
rnd safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the 
above sires. Also pure bred and and high grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 

Let us heac from you your wants. Give asa trial; we will surely please you, 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


OXFORD DEPOT 


NEW YORK 





Ree 





O. I. C. SWINE 


0. 1. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- 





vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 eacn, $18 per 
pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- 
greed. The best or breeding. 
Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
ESSEX 
PUREBRED— 


Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 varieties Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Registered Angus Bull For Sale 





JERSEYS. 





nent families. 





Write for description families. 
and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION “aa” 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 
Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue 
Bell, Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Emi- 
You know there is no 
better blood than these famous proved 


Our Berkshires are unexcelled. 





CCLUMBIA, S. C. 











farrows and her pips at ten days old for $75.00, 


B. P. WILLIAMSON, 


e e Farrowed Sept. 2nd 1913. Sire and grandson 
00 rie er § ire ow of Longfellow Premier C. he a son of Prem- 


ier Longfellow and Duchess 279th the chame 


pion boar and the champion sow of the world at the St. Louis Fair. She is out of a daughter of Rival E ion’ 

Best, he is a companion boar and his sire a Grand Champion. This sow is long and well tate. With a ncene anaes 
head and well marked. Is heavy with pig due to farrow May 18th by Bulgarian a long thick, well made well bred 
boar, less than two years old that weighs around 400 lbs. Price $60.00 take her as she is, or will keep her until she 


Two other sows of equally good breeding, bred to the same boar, due to farrow early ! 
sows are all registered and cholera immuned. Come and see or write. a a Se eee 


Box 110, 


Raleigh, N. C. 








The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although anew hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. 


tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 
dress, 


plenty. 


If you would like free informa- 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 











service in this herd. 


| Correspondence solicited. 


Headquarters for Shorthorn Cattle in North Caro- 

orthorn lina. Have now seven yearling bulls for sale, all 
great grandsons of the famous Whitehall Sultan. 

Sultan’s Favorite, a worthy grandson of Whitehall Sultan, is the bull in 


Have also for sale a two-year-old Percheron Stallion, and Shetland Ponies. 


LINDSAY PATTERSON, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Il. 
ANGUS CATTLE-?22) 2532" 26% 








| ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 


| STALLION, registered in P.S 
| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 











sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
.S. A., coming 6 years old, 

weight 1950 lbs. 

Jeffersonton, Va. 


Aberdeen-Angus I am offering a num- 


ber of young bulls, 

ae cows and heifers, good 

individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


g.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Holstein owners partners in prospority. During 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1915, 134,456 certifi- 
cates of registration of pedigrees were issued by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association, producing a gross 
revenue of $15°,814. To the thoughtful student of 
facts this great volume of business, of but one de- 
partment of this Association, is sufficient evidence 
that the administration of its affairs has been able 
and sound. The owner of purebred Holstein catile 
is a partner in all the benefits accruing from this 
progressive management of the affairs of the most 
profitable of dairy breeds. 
Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.”’ 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Srattleboro, Vt. 














HEREFORDS 
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D U R oO Cc si bdo me, behind demand 


ooking for June 














Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 


Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796. and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at head 
of herd. 

Let me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac- 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED 


Berkshires 


I am offering you pigs 
from sons and daughters 
of Lord Brumley-Manley 
189900. He will transmit 
his great size and_im- 
prove the quality. Pres- 
ent breeding condition he 
weighs 850 pounds. 

Also Registered Jersey 
and Holstein calves. 

Lew prices with quality. 
Address Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va. 
G. W. SHULER, Proprietor. 














FAIR VIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


TEN BIG SERVICE BOARS, sired by 700 
und son of the $4,000.00 Star Value. 


daughter of Superbus. Young things by 
both boars, out of high-class sows—size 
and quality as well as breeding. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 














PIGS out of large western 
Berkshire :o¥ 2 vec wvestern 
boars. The'e sows were 

bought in Indiana last February and represent the best 
blood in America. This is your chance to buy first-class 


Berkshires at farmers’ prices. a 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered DUROC HOGS 


I sold Cardinal, the Junior yearling winner at Ky. 
State Fair 1914, for one thousand dollars, and re- 
fused a Ike amount for Ortele, the 800 lp. Junior 
yearling blue ribbon winner, Ky. Fair in 1915. 

Oriole is the peer of them all, and the greatest 
hammed Duroc of the breed. 

Pigs of both sexes by him out of the great sows in 
my herd $25.00 each. If you.want registered stock 
at all, buy the best. 





va a ea aaa 


Lebanon, Ky. 





CHAS. TANNER, 





WILSON and BOWLES, 
Both sexes, various ages, regis- 
tered and richiy bred. 
Splenaid Bull Calves at farmers’ 
prices. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS More of or Dairy and Beef breed in ane County 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM 
Large assortment of registered 
females. Royal breeding and indi- 

viduality. bulls. 
Real bargains in young bulls. 


Prices reasonable, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write above firms for what you want, at BARDSTOWN, KY. 


nm any County south of the Gh 


DICKERSON and BOWLES 
High grade females, virtually pure 
bred and with calf to registered 
The big milk and butter 

producing kind. 











QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 








J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 

old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 

prolific sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. 
RIDGE FARM, 

J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S. C. 








| IAM NOW OFFERING BIG TYPE 


POLAND-CHINAS 


PI 





PEI ow 





Young, Bred 
Poland-China Sows.‘ 
Price, $20.00 each. po es” 

100 pigs, 4 to 8 weeks old. Prices right. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensboro North Carolina 


-- POLAND 





be 


POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 
CHINA cal Boars, all Regis- 
ered. 

















T. E. BROWN t-: | MURFREESBORO, TENN. 








_ POLAND 
POLAND CHINAS at a reasonable anya 
price. Try me with an order and ee 
see what a good oneI will send you. 
Satisfied customers a specialty. 
J. L. SHELTON, Enville, Tenn. 





REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


Large, prolific kind. Try them, they will 
thresh out dollars for you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 

J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N.C. 


THE IDEAL FARM DUROC PIGS 
with stretch and bone, 9 weeks old, sired by Defender 
H Again No. 59139, weight 50 lbs. Sold to Stevenson 
Farm Co., a sow bred to him, pigs weighd at 11 weeks 
82, 84, 86, 88 lbs. Plenty herd headers in these litters. 
THE (DEAL FARM 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., 4, Timmonsvilie, $. OG. 


Y Sows ee. Plenty of boars 
DUROC JERSEYS | a rar alee the 
breeding is unsurpassed. 

Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 
Registered DUROC - JERSEY SWINE. 


4 service boars and pigs of either sex from two to 

| Py bhava old. The most popular blood lines are 

represented in our herd, the long, deep-bodied type. A 
pedigree with every animal. Write your wants. 

| CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


CARTER FARMS, eae 
| = ILT 

| Registered Durocs. "Sprine rics. 
| Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 

| PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
| McCULLERS, N. C. 














BIG TYPE My herd boar weighed 722 pounds 
PROLIFIC at 17 months old. My 9 sows far- 
POLAND rowed 95 pigs this spring. The 

CHINAS best hog for the Southern farmer 


Gallion, Ala. 
Registered %,"y>¢ Poland Chinas 


We have over one hundred good pigs now ready 
to ship, write for prices and booklet. 


N. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 


} Spring Pigs for Sale. 


8S. R. THOMPSON, 











TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


" lish, C di- 
TAMWORTHS 20 S"american bred. 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 








Cotumbia - - South Carolina 








ms and later delivery. We sell PIGS— 
JERSEYS: not pedigrees. Registration and 
satisfaction. Felder Free. 


WwW. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
SHORTHORNS 


RRR 
FREE SHORTHORN SERVICE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association invites 
prospective buyers to avail themselves of the free ser- 
vice offered by the Association’s Extension Department. 
It invites Shorthorn breeders to inform the Association 
from time to time of their salable stock. 

In the past twelve months, the Extension Department, 
has placed over 2,000 Shorthorns in sections that would 
not have been reached by individual breeders. The de- 
mand for Shorthorns is steadily increasing. 

The next number of THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 
will be published July ist. Keep this publication on file, 
Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Hl. 








A Tool You Need 





= => 
IRE CUTT! —_ a 
Sera) QS WIRE sevic 


id You need it and can earn it easie “® 
than going to town after one. Ask 
just one neighbor for their subscrip- 
tion. New or renewal, Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers. 

Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


see 











Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
BID 
Gre 


lots of inquiries 
yo 6 
RA) Se 















ky for genuine Irish 


Cobbler and Look- 

| S Seet Pecmesa 
ou ve a 

UTD gshscires 

Ns 

Wy AB sands of our 

readers will 

plant home gardens this year and “‘live at 

home.” 


Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 





















ARMER 


‘Fe AND 
GUTHERN PARM GAZETTE: 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.’ 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, . «  Advertismg Manager 
J. LL. Mogford. General Representative 
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EATURE aarticles of next week’s Progressive 
Farmer will be “Putting the Idle Acres to 
Work,” by Professor Massey; “Corn: Varieties, 


Culture, Harvesting, etc.” by B. L. Moss; “How to 
Make Jam and Pickles,” by Mrs. Hutt; and a 
Success Talk for Boys, by Hon. Thos. P. Gore, 


United States Senator from Oklahoma. 





CCORDING to the Census Bureau report issued 

on June 1, the condition of the cotton crop on 
May 25 was 77.5 per cent of a normal. This com- 
pares with 80 on May 25 last year, 74.3 in 1914, 79.1 
in 1913, and a ten-year average of 79.8. No reliabie 
acreage figures are yet available, as the Govern- 
ment does not issue its acreave estimate until 


July 1. 








HAT little information we now possess re- 

garding the acreage and condition of this 
year’s cotton crop is entirely inadequate on which 
to base an estimate of the final yield. At the same 
time, such a readjustment has occurred that 
with the present outlook there ought to be fair 
prices for the crop that is now making. Prices 
are holding around twelve cents with the war 
showing little to make us hopeful of its early 
termination. and cotton men seem agreed that the 
end of the war will probably bring higher prices. 
The outlook for prices of cotton seed also appear 
very fair. 





OW about broom corn as a cash crop?” asks 

a reader. For the average farmer under 
average conditions, we’d say that it is a good crop 
to let alone. Bright green straw is generally re- 
quired by the factories, and except in the drier 
sections in the western part of the Cotton Belt, 
rains at or about the time of maturity make this 
quality rather hard to get. Of course, if you are 
near a broom factory and can make a definite con- 
tract to deliver the straw at so much a pound, it 
might be tried out in a small way; otherwise, we'd 
advise going very slowly and cautiously into the 
business. 





HOSE of our readers who are using lespedeza 

as a hay crop after their oats are in position 
these days, with all work pressing and grass and 
weeds racing with the cotton and corn, to appre- 
ciate its superiority over peas and beans. The job 
of breaking stubble land in June is a job indeed, 
and we don’t find many men or mules that relish 
it. Where the land is suited to lespedeza, and 
this means a large part of the Gulf states from 
east Texas eastward, using it, putting in the seed 
in March by scattering broadcast over the oats, 
saves all this heavy June plowing. Moreover, les- 
pedeza makes a most excellent hay and reseeds 
itself for the next year’s crop. 





HE big vote polled by Mr. Bickett in the 

primaries last Saturday was undoubtedly 
due in great part to his public pledge that if 
nominated and elected Governor he would make 
rural development the keynote of his administra- 
tion. What he wrote to Secretary Faires in con- 
cluding his answers to the Farmers’ Union in- 
quiries is well worth recalling and reprinting at 
this time. Said Mr. Bickett: 

“In view of the nature of the 
pounded ! deem it fair to say tha 
speeches made in country schoolhouses all 
over North Carolina | have ored to 
make it plain that my passion and fixed resolve 


tions pro- 
a hundred 


ques 
tin 


endeay 


as a public man is to do everything possible to 
make life in the country just as a a and 
just as attractive as life in the town. IT want 
to do a work for the men and the nen out 
on the farms that will at least resemble the 
work done by Aycock for the children in the 
school-room. To this end, the nearest and 
dearest object of my administration, if IT am 


elected Governor, will be to convert tenants of 
North Carolina into landlords. As a private 
citizen I have been able to do this for a few 


people; as Governor of North Carolina I have 
a great faith that I can do it for thousands. 
The mere office of Governor holds for me no 
illlusions. I seek it because of the opportunity 
it will afford to render real and substantial 
service to the state.” 





If You Are Ever Going to Write—Write 
Now 


F YOU are ever going to write a letter to your 
Congressman, write to him now. 
worth hundreds 


you and your children. 


A two-cent 


stamp of dollars to 


may be 
Our article on the next page sizes up the rural 
credits situation at this the most critical moment 
in its history. Bills have passed both Houses of 
Congress, but on account of differences between 
them, both Houses must now act over again, and 
this final action will be taken in a very few days. 
sy vigorous action our farmers—and perhaps 
even the farmers of the South alone, in view of 
the South’s predominant influence in Congress— 
may get such an amendment as we are urging. 
Here is The 
and “joint 
are allowed to sell bonds (bas- 
ed on their land mortgages) in order to raise mon- 
ey to lend on other mortgages. 
bonds from taxation, 


the situation in a nutshell. 


posed “national farm loan associations” 
stock land banks” 


pro- 


3y having these 
it may be easy to sell 
bonds bearing 4 per cent interest and lend the 
money as obtained at 5 per cent. 


free 


That is the hope 
—but our contention is that this freedom from tax 
should be allowed only in case the money raised is 
lent to real resident farmers—never in cas 
be lent to city land speculators. 


e it is to 


If you believe in getting a farmers’ rural credits 
bill instead of a land speculators’ 
bill, 


and 


rural credits 
. < .* 

write to your Congressman or Senator today, 

if you haven’t time to write, at least cut out 


ask 


our article on the next page, mail to him and 


him to read and act accordingly. 





Uncle John and the ‘ High-bed Disease "of 
Corn 


ALK about the boll weevil, man,” said Uncle 
John, as he dropped in on the Editor, “I’ve 
discovered a corn disease that beats the boll 
weevil all holler. They’s quite a lot of it, too, an’ 
I see some farmers’ whole crops have got it bad.” 

“What is it—some sort of bug or worm?” we 
asked the old man. 

“Tl tell you about the symptoms,” he replied, 
“an’ let you figger it our fer yourself what’s the 
matter. First trouble you notice is that the corn, 
somehow or other, has managed to git itself set way 
up on a ridge, with what looks to me like ditches 
between the ridges. Then the little corn takes on 
a sort o’ hungry, weazened look, gets hard and 
knotty like a yearlin’ with the ticks on him, turns 
yaller, an’ ends its unhappy career by makin’ 
nubbin, an’ sometimes just a shuck, with not a 
grain o’ corn in it.” 

“This is a new one and seems pretty serious. 
Does it seem to be catching—can one plant or field 
catch it from another?” we inquired. 

“No, it ain’t ketchin’, so fer’s I know,” said Uncle 
John, “though I do find whole neighborhoods that’s 
got it. It seems to be specially bad where folks 
use a lot o’ store-bought corn an’ meat an’ hay, 
leave their tools out under a blue-sky shed, an’ 
buy fertilizers by the stink instead o’ by what’s 
in ’em.” 

“Well, it up; what’s 
causes it and what’s the remedy?” we asked. 

“The said Uncle John, stroking 
whiskers and assuming a knowing air, 

It is 

bein’ superindooced, as Doc 
say, by a the 
ignorance. They ain’t but one remedy, 
inoculation with the germs 0’ 
a steady diet o’ farm bulletins 
an’ papers, with visits from Doctor Demonstration 
Agent until cured. If this don’t do the work, then 
I recommend some other business for the farmer 
whose corn is affected.” 


we give the disease, what 


disease,” his 
“is what I 
call high-bed disease. caused by over-indul- 
gence in the turnplow, 
Stringer would severe attack 0’ 
germs oO’ 


the 


common 


treatment bein’ 


sense an’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Does the Small Farm Pay? 


——) 


a HEN we realize that farming is a con- 
servative business and the rate of return 
therefore low, we begin to see why the 

small farm cannot pay.” The quotation is from 


an article in a current publication, dealing partic- 
ularly with the amount of capital needed to make 
a success of farming. 

We’ve never looked on the farm purely as a 
plant, like a city factory, for instance. It is, of 
course, an enterprise organized and conducted for 
the purpose of making profits; 
time it is more, 


but at the same 
than: this, Tt 18:4 
home, as well as a factory; a place for the making 
of men and women as well as for making crops. 
Quite true, few men get rich farming, and prac- 
tically no small farmers. Farming of any kind is 
no bonanza, and any man, be his capital large or 
small, had better look elsewhere for the get-rich- 
quick opportunities. 


much more, 


On the other hand, farming 
is one of the safest and surest of all businesses. 
Our rural districts know no bread lines 
few paupers. 


and have 
may sometimes be 
scarce, but poor indeed is the farmer who cannot 
make plenty to Where equal 
capital are employed in business, we 
country man the 
brother in food, 


Ready cash 


eat. amounts of 
believe the 
advantage of 
pure air, sunshine, 
the birds, the green countryside—all these are his, 
and who will put a price on them? 


has much 


his 


town. Pure 


Germany and France have been and are strong 
largely because of their small farmers; in Russia 


and England and Ireland the governments, realiz- 
ing that the great peoples of the world have 
gained their strength from close contact with 


Mother Earth, the problem of in- 
creasing farm ownership and decreasing tenancy; 
in America we, beginning to sense the 
vast import of this problem. 
Does the small farm pay? 
in dollars and cents; as compared 
with the city factory. But in providing a good, 
wholesome living, in furnishing a place where men 
and women are grown, in keeping fresh and clean 
and strong the Nation’s manhood, it is paying the 
biggest and best of all dividends. 


are tackling 
too, 


are 


Maybe not, reckoned 
maybe not, 





Sleeping Porches for Farm Homes 


“WE THERE’S one thing that recommends a 
house more than vemenved these days, whether 
it be for sale or rent,’ said a real estate 

dealer recently, “it is the addition of a sleeping 

porch. In fifteen years our ideas have been turned 
upside down as to this one thing. Ten years ago 

a man who slept out of doors or on a sleeping 

porch was thought to be either a health crank, or 

a consumptive, and a sleeping porch was a thing 

to be avoided. Now everybody is beginning to see 

their advantages, and I could rent more houses if 
they had the 
them.” 


means of outdoor sleeping with 

The man who said these things is a city man 
and was speaking of city people. But we are 
afraid that this healthful desire for fresh air has 
not extended to the country where the air is free 
from dust and smoke, and its circulation unhamp- 
ered by many buildings. The old idea that “damp 
night air” is injurious has been disproved long ago. 
The only things injurious in or about night air, as 
a rule, are mosquitoes, and they may be eliminated 
by destroying breeding places, or by screening 
porches, windows, etc. 

The hot nights of June, July and August have 
just begun; and how much sense is there in shut- 
ting yourself up in a virtual sweatbox every night 
when the cooling, 


invigorating, fresh air of God’s 


out-of-doors is offered you without and 
Tf you can’t have a sleeping porch, 
you can certainly have 


them open. 


money 
without price? 


large windows and keep 





A Thought for the Week 





SOPLE talk about agitators, but the only real 
agitator is injustice;.and the only way to 
allay the agitation is to correct the injustice. — 

Sir Charles Napier. 
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Rural Credits—For Real Farmers or City Land Speculators? 


O THE Congress of the United States, to the 
members of the House and Senate repre- 

senting the American people, we come now 
with one last appeal in behalf of genuine rural 
credits legislation. 

As our readers well know, The Progressive 
Farmer has persistently encouraged faith in the 
good intentions of Congress in this matter. While 
many agricultural leaders have declared that Con- 
gress was preparing to give farmers “a_ gold 
brick” (as it certainly gave them a gold brick 
after their long agitation for postal savings 
banks), The Progressive Farmer has counseled pa- 
tience. 

We have declared our faith in the sincerity of 
the great majority of our lawmakers, have point- 
ed out the seriousness of the problem, and have 
rejoiced that we were at least to make a hopeful 
start toward a really beneficent rural credits sys- 
tem. 

x k- % 


We still maintain that the bill originally pre- 
pared by the joint committee was a promising 
start. We regret to find that, contrary to our 
understanding, the plan from the beginning was to 
exempt from taxation the bonds of the capitalist 
‘Joint stock banks” the same as the bonds issued 
by the farmers’ societies or “national farm loan 
associations.” This was a serious and _ vicious 
fault, but with it eliminated, the original bill 
might at least have been accepted as an encourag- 
ing beginning. 

For this original bill did provide plans for en- 
couraging thrift by accepting deposits from farm- 
ers. It did propose that the national farm loan 
associations should be limited to the help of ac- 
tual resident farmers—“the purchase of land for a 
home” rather than for the further promotion of 
that “absentee landlordism” which Dr. Carver has 
well pronounced the most serious evil after war, 
pestilence and famine, from which any agricul- 


tural country can suffer. 
* Ok Ok 


But to our dismay, gentlemen of the Congress, 
the bill instead of being bettered as time went on, 
has grown steadily and amazingly worse. 

The provisions for encouraging thrift have been 
eliminated. The provisions limiting loans to resi- 
dent farmers have been stricken out, and the 
door opened to the land speculator and the absen- 
tee landlord. Instead of helping the landless man 
to become a home-owner, as millions and millions 
of our fellow citizens have fervently hoped and 
prayed that this bill might do, the chances are 
that by making cheap money equally available for 
land speculation as for actual farm purchase or 
improvement, it will so increase fictitious land 
values as to drive our great tenant population 
further than they have ever been before from the 
fulfillment of their hopes. 

To you, gentlemen of the American Congress, 
these tenant farmers have appealed for 
Will you give them a stone? 


bread. 
Of you they asked a 
fish. Will you give them a serpent? 

* * * 


Bonds based on loans made not to resident farm- 
ers but to anybody and everybody wishing to bor- 
row on land and gamble on a rise in land values— 
such loans should not only not be exempted from 
taxation, but on the contrary, to exempt them 
from taxation will be the surest method yet de- 
vised for promoting that alarming increase in ten- 
ancy which it has been believed a rural credits 
bill would be designed to relieve. 

Better go before your farmer constituents arid 
tell them you passed no rural credits bill rather 
than saddle a land speculators’ bill upon the coun- 
try—possibly for all time to come. 

We appeal to Congress, and we summon the 
farmers of America to heed our appeal, to do just 
this one thing—to limit the advantages of the ru- 
ral credits system to resident farmers. 

Do not allow land banks the right to sell tax- 
free bonds except for loans made to resident 
farmers. Anything else will make this rural cred- 
its bill a mockery, and rightly expose the Con- 


By CLARENCE POE 


gressman who pass it to the indignation of farm- 
ers who were solemnly promised relief. 
* *x* * 

The really significant portion of the whole bill 
is that providing for joint stock land banks. Sol- 
emnly enough may Congress lay down provision 
after provision governing the farmers’ own “nat- 
ional farm loan associations,” but of what avail is 
this when the doors are opened wide to the capi- 
talist-owned and capitalist-promoted joint stock 
land banks? The man who borrows from these 
joint stock banks will assume no 10 per cent li- 
ability; he will not have to find nine or ninety 
other borrowers and get them into an organiza- 
tion with him; he will be put under no more re- 
strictions than the joint stock land banks think it 
is profitable to require. 

With this greater freedom of action and with 
exemption from all taxation allowed the bonds of 
these “joint stock land banks,” the natural if not 
inevitable tendency will be for them to swallow up 
the other organizations, even as Aaron’s rod swal- 
lowed the rods of Pharaoh’s magicians. 

And then what an increase in land speculation 
we shall have! And how will land prices be boost- 
ed until the poor tenant will find hope of a home 
getting further and further away instead of get- 


ting nearer and nearer to him! 
x Ok OK 


Give us a farmers’ bill and not a land specula- 
tors’ bill—that, gentlemen of the American Con- 
gress, is our appeal to you in brief, 

The policy of exempting from taxation bonds 
based on land mortgages has been severely at- 
tacked in some quarters, but if it is so restricted as 
to give the benefits to real resident farmers, we be- 
lieve the majority of American citizens will ap- 
prove your action. But if the bars are let down, 
the wolves let in, and this exemption used rather 
to promote land speculation and absentee land- 
lordism as will be the inevitable result of the pres- 
ent unregulated plan for joint stock land banks, 
then the farmers of America cannot be blamed if 
they rise up in indignation and denounce the be- 
trayal of their sacred interests. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
A. & M. COLLEGE 




















T THE meeting last week, the Board of 

Trustees of the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 

lege elected Prof. Wallace C. Riddick President of 

the College, succeeding Dr. D. H. Hill, who resigns 

to writea history of North Carolina’s record in the 
Civil War. 

Prof. Riddick was born on a Wake County 
farm 52 years ago, was educated at Wake Forest, 
the University, and Lehigh, and has been Profes- 
sor of Civil Engineering in the A.& M. for twenty- 
four years. Heisa man of ability, enterprise and 
perseverance, unusually popular with his students, 
and was unanimously endorsed by the A. & M. 
Alumni Association. All elements should now 
unite in helping make his administration the big- 
gest possible success and in making the College 
fulfill its high destiny as a force in the state’s 
agricultural and industrial life. 











We regret to write in this fashion. We are not 
among those who have asked for revolutionary or 
radical legislation. We not only have not encour- 
aged but have actually discouraged those agricul- 
tural leaders who have demanded virtual subsidies 
for the farmer or have asked for the virtual de- 
struction of the Government’s present fiscal sys- 
tem. 

But we do feel most strongly and poignantly 
that every interest of agriculture and of our nat- 
ional weal requires that the sheep be separated 
from the wolves, the resident farmers from the 
land speculators, and that to this end it must at 
least be provided that the exemption of bonds 
from taxation (which is the only important Gov- 
ernment aid allowed in the bill) will not be given 
except where the money so obtained is lent to 
resident farmers under the same conditions as the 
National farm loan associations are required to 
observe. 

kk x 

With this one amendment, we believe the bill, 
though not without imperfections, will be a boon 
and Godsend to American agriculture. Without 
such an amendment we make no predictions, but 
we believe that it will be received by American 
farmers as indeed the “gold brick,” the keeping of 
a promise to the ear and the breaking of it to*the 
heart, which many have declared from the first 
that Congress would give us—an idea against 
which we have consistently protested. And in the 
earnest hope that this protest may yet be vindi- 
cated by its righteous and intelligent action, we 
make this last appeal to the Congress of the Unite 
ed States. 

Give us a real rural credits bill for the real help 
of resident farmers and not a so-called rural cred- 


its bill that will help land speculators injure farme 
ers. 





A Variety of Comment 


R. Allen D. Cromwell, from whom we quoted 
an extract on this page last week, makes an- 
other important point when he says: 


“But we cannot make children love the 
beautiful by talking about it and nothing 
more. To love the beautiful, we must study, 
and dig, and plant, and compare, and hold 
communion frequently, and for a long time. 
Nothing short of living consciousness of the 
beautiful will make us love the beautiful.” 

* * * 


“Where there is no vision the people perish,” 
says Holy Writ; and it has sometimes disap- 
pointed us that in our rural codperative move- 
ment here in the South there are so few men who 
seem to have looked beyond its commercial sig- 
nificance and glimpsed that new rural civilization 
which is our real goal. But that idea is also tak- 
ing root. What could be finer than this expres- 
sion from “A Louisa Hayseed” in one of our Vir- 
ginia exchanges: 

“T look myself ever onward and outward to 

a complete organization of rural life and in- 

dustry. There are great motives and purposes 

in the work of improving agriculture and farm 
life. We should aim at creating a social order 
where men dependent on the success of their 
united endeavors for their own prosperity, 
will instinctively think first of the community 
and secondly of themselves. I would say in- 
deed, all other movements, however necessary, 
are external and hollow compared with any 
movement which deals with life itself and 
tries to create conditions in which a higher 
humanity will be possible, and sets up that as 
its aim.” 

* + * 


“Do schonl commencements pay?” is a question 
often asked. Just because the child isn’t “learning 
lessons”, too many parents think the time spent 
in learning speeches, dialogues, plays, etc., is wast- 
ed. They forget that the word education doesn’t 
mean filling up but “drawing out”—drawing out 
the hidden powers and talents of the child. And 
the commencement not only helps the child de- 
velop individuality, but it dignifies the school 
work and therefore quickens the child’s interest 
in it. Moreover, as we have said before, one rea- 
son why farmers haven’t more political power is 
because so few of them have been trained to 
speak in public. Encourage the school com- 
mencement and also the local debating society. 
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To completely realize that ideal 
which the public has yearned for— 
which producers have long striven to 
attain— 





That was the definite purpose be- 


Roadster $ 595 hind the $615 Overland. 


Model 75 -f. a. b. Toledo. A small car with comfortable, roomy 


seats that would ride as easily as a big 
one— 


A small car with “big looks” thata 
man could buy and yet keep on speak- 
ing terms with both his pride and his 
pocketbook— 


A small, light car that would reach 
a new low level of operating and up- 
keep expense— 
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That has been the ideal. 


That was the definite need which 
the $615 Overland supplies. with defi- 
nite finality. 


But a luxurious small car—like most 
ideals—was difficult of attainment. 


And to attain it and still keep the 
price lower than any other complete 
automobile had ever been sold for, 
meant quantity production on a scale 
never before attempted in cars of this 
class. 


We increased our capacity to 1,000 
cars a day—-more than double any 
previous cutput of cars of this class. 
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And the result is this comfortable 


small car, beautiful and complete, for 
$615. 


Never before has any complete auto- 
mobile been sold at anywhere near so 
low a price. 


And never before has any small, 
light, economical car been anywhere 
near so comfortable or so beautiful. 


But so completely have we realized 
a popular ideal that 1,000 cars a day is 
not going to supply the demand. 


If you order yours today it will not 
be a day too soon to avoid delay. 


pee the Overland dealer at once. 


VOR e 





> Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


**Made in U.S.A.’’ 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


They Learn About Churning and the 
Care of Milk and Butter 


F THERE is any one who believes 

that country girls and boys do 
not have the most fun in the world 
she should have seen the Wide- 
Awake Girls and Boys climbing out 
of the hay wagon at Mr. Blair’s dairy 
farni. 

“Oh, Uncle Ben, Uncle Ben, here 
we are!” called Alice, as a comforta- 
ble-looking man of about sixty ap- 
peared around the corner of the barn. 
“Where’s Aunt Virginia?” 

“Here I am, child,” answered the 
happy and capable-looking lady, com- 
ing out of the kitchen door. “Now, 
children, come right in here and have 
a nice, cool drink of buttermilk. 
Wash your faces and hands and 
brush every bit of dust off yourselves. 
Scrub your hands well in hot water 
and soap, and then in cold water, and 
wipe them on those clean towels, be- 
cause you might want to touch some 
of the butter or milk buckets. Now, 
while you are all drinking the butter- 
milk—help yourselves, there is lots 
more of it—I want to tell you about 
buttermilk. Little babies ought not 
to have it because the Lord fixed 
their “innards” for sweet milk, but the 
Government tells me that it is good 
for grown folks because it has the 
curd well broken up, and because it 
has lactic acid bacteria that keeps 
the wrong kind from growing so 
fast. 

“Come on, girls and boys; I’ll show 
you how we make our butter.” Then 
she called to her husband, “Suppose 
you come and show these young peo- 
ple the barn.” 

Oh, what a beautiful place!” they 
all exclaimed. “It’s as clean as the 
house.” 

The old man chuckled, “Why, don’t 
you know that anyone who has cob- 
webs in his barn and does not keep 
his floor perfectly clean is going to 
have butter that will not bring over 
30 cents a pound! Keeping a stable 
clean is not sentiment, it is dollars 
and cents. Do you see that the stable 
is screened, and do you know that 
those strips of paper at the door are 
to brush the flies off the cows as they 
come in? The great big windows are 
for plenty of air. Cows that are hot 
and covered with flies spend their en- 
ergies in irying to get comfortable 
instead of giving milk.” 

“Don’t they sleep out in the fields 
in summer?” asked Edith. 

“Yes, but I cover them. with a spray 
made of 

One pound common laundry soap, 4 gal- 
lons water, 1 gallon crude petroleum, 4 
ounces powdered naphthalin, Cut the soap 
into thin shavings and dissolve in water by 
the aid of heat; dissolve the naphthalin in 
the crude oil; mix the two solutions, put 
them into an old dasher churn, and mix 
thoroughly for 15 minutes. The mixture 
should be applied once or twice a week with 
@ brush. It must be stirred well before 
being used. 

“What do you do with all the ma- 
nure?” questioned Dan. 

“Why, I put it right out on my 
fields,” laughed Uncle Ben. 

“Uncle Sam has shown us that it is 
just as good, and, in fact, has the am- 
monia that it would not have had if 
it had stood in a pile and raised 
flies.” 

“Doesn’t it take a lot of feed for 
them?” 

“See that little engine out there, 
child? That cuts up all the corn 
stalks that some foolish people leave 
in the field, and the leaves that other 
foolish people spend hours gathering. 
It cuts them up and puts them up 
that big, tall, round building, where a 
sort of sauerkraut is made for the an- 
imals to live on all winter. Now come 
to the dairy.” 

They went into a little shed at the 
back door that was completely cov- 





ered with earth, all but two windows 
that could be well opened up for the 
sunshine, 

“This,” he said, “is where we keep 
the milk in winter and where we 
would keep it all the year around if 
we had not a spring or stream of run- 
ning water. These tables built in on 
each side hold the pans. You see 
that everything is whitewashed,\and 
it is whitewash every two weeks 
when we are using it. Now come see 
our other milk house.” 

They followed down some. broad 
board steps to a little stream shaded 
by willows. Just at the edge of the 
creek was a little house. 

“Now, young folks, I’ll let you make 
the butter. Two of you lift up that 
big tin that is sitting in that crate in 
the stream. It is filled with milk. 
Pour it into this cream _ separator. 
Who will turn the handle?” 

The children gazed in astonishment 


The Girl Who Must Earn Her Own 
Living: Writing 

EVER was there a school girl, or 

school boy, who did not have 
dreams of being an author. Some- 
times she becomes a prose writer first 
and later develops into a rare and 
wonderful poet; again, the gift of 
rhyme comes first. Do not for a mo- 
ment think I speak lightly; they are 
phases through which the normal 
mind passes, and if one has never had 
the call to express herself in the sub- 
lime word pictures of poetry, nor to 
make permanent the beautiful plots 
and plans she has dreamed, she has 
missed something very real in life. 


The Requirements for authorship 
are not many. It requires a certain 
ability, but is largely like many other 
occupations in that one learns well 
doing by much doing. Another thing, 
she must have ideas before she can 
express them. Clear thinking must 
precede clear writing; and here we 
are all in need of discipline, for the 
thought processes of most minds are 
far from being direct. She must know 
something about introducing a sub- 
ject, leading up to it, when to have 





ure so many farm homes. 


ters. 





GET BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FOR YOUR HOME 





LARENCE POE, so well known to the farmers of the South, in writing of a 

visit to a farm house, says: “Nor can I refrain from noting that on her walls 
were simple black and white photographs of really beautiful and famous works 
of art—Herring’s ‘Pharaoh’s Horses,’ Watt's ‘Sir Galahad,” Hobbema’s cele- 
brated ‘Avenue,’ and the ‘Roman Colosseum’—all in gratifying contrast to the 
gaudily colored pictures with yet more gaudy frames which our people too 
often allow picture agents or furniture stores to pack off on them; to say noth- 
ing of the hideous ‘enlarged portraits’ of expired relatives which also disfig- 
The simple black and white or sepia prints of fa- 
mous pictures are not only infinitely more beautiful but also cheaper.” 

There is some good food for thought in that, not only for the inhabitant of 
the farm house but also some of the dwellers in city and town. 

The modern printer's art has made it possible to secure fairly good prints, 
even colored ones, of the better pictures for as little as three cents to a dime. 
Yet many people continue to make their walls hideous by the class of pictures 
referred to above when better works are to be had at cheaper prices. 

After all the pictures on our walls go to the making of part of our charac- 

You have perhaps heard of the changes wrought in lives by the present- 
ing of such pictures as Hoffman's Christ, and the incidental change that took 
place in the surroundings—how the gaudy lithographs came down and were 
replaced by pictures that meant something; pictures that carried a real message. 

What are the pictures on your walls? Have you selected them with care, 
or has your choice been a sloven hanging of anything that came handy? For- 
tunate is the child reared in a home where the tender beauty of Bodenhau- 
sen’s Madonna or Saut’s “Soul’s Awakening” is shown on the walls along with 
the simple grandeur of “The Angelus.” 
of character are those on your walls making?—Greenville Piedmont. 


If pictures make character what kind 








at the cream coming out of one spout 
and milk out of the other. 

“Why don’t you churn all the milk 
so as to get more buttermilk?” 

“Because I get more money out of 
the extra cream I would get in this 
way than I would out of the butter- 
milk. You see, I can get buttermilk 
from the milk without having the 
cream in it. 

“My mother puts it in shallow pans 
and skims it,’ remarked Mary. 

“That’s a very good plan,” broke in 
Aunt Virginia, “if one has only two 
or three cows, but she would get bet- 
ter cream and more of it if she used 
deep, narrow cans and set them in 
cold water.” 

“Now, Bessie and Alice, suppose 
you put that cream in that sterilized 
vessel to ripen. We keep it cool until 
we get enough to churn, which is us- 
ually 18 to 20 hours. Then we put it 
in a warm, but not hot, place until the 
cream is about 70 degrees. Sweet 
cream, you know, must never be ad- 
ded to cream just ready to churn.” 

“Suppose it is cold and it won't 
sour?” 

“Oh,” she answered, “we just stir a 
little sour buttermilk into it as a 
starter, but we are very careful to 
add nothing but fresh, good-flavored 
buttermilk. 

“Edith and John, suppose you take 
that cream separator all to pieces as 
must be done after every operation 

(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 


the climax and the conclusion—all 
this requires a certain amount of 
knowledge of the mind processes of 
people in general. Again, she must 
have an understanding of pure Eng- 
lish. She may use slang; she may in- 
troduce trite phrases, but the great 
framework of her material must be in 
strong, sound composition. Another 
requirement she must have, and that 
is the ability to write honestly. By 
that I mean that if she does not sin- 
cerely know the facts to be true, if 
she be writing facts, or if she does 
not actually live in the characters of 
her heroes and heroines, they will be 
superficial and unreal to those who 
read them. 


When we begin we are all too apt to 
aim at fine writing and impressive- 
ness rather than in clearness of ideas. 
Let her who desires to write make 
her own apprenticeship in choosing 
very simple language, writing all she 
knows on each subject, being sure 
that she has told all she knows and 
stops when she has finished. For in- 
stance, suppose she pass a store win- 
dow and look at it just as she is pass- 
ing. When she gets by let her write 
a description of that window, and 
then go back and compare it. She 
will probably find that she has failed 
to observe the central idea in the 
scheme, and that she is very inaccur- 
ate. Let her take another window, 
and try until she has trained her ob- 
servation. Let her describe some per- 
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son, not endeavoring to be caustic, 
funny or pathetic; then show her de- 
scription to some friend, who is cap- 
able of sympathizing and not betray- 
ing her confidence. If she tires she is 
not made for authorship; if she thor- 
oughly enjoys it, she may be. After 
all, those who have made the great- 
est success in life are those who work 
steadily, sanely and open-mindedly. 

The Rewards of Writing as a Pro- 
fession.—Whether one writes to pay 
the butcher, the baker and the can- 
dlestick-maker, or whether’ one 
writes for the pure love of composi- 
tion, the pleasure of placing one’s 
thoughts in permanent form is a 
pleasure. It is said that the man who 
makes the market reports from Wall 
Street finds as much satisfaction in 
the results of his labor as does one 
whose books will stand as literature 
for the generations to come. 

There are many occupations for the 
one who writes. Some of the very 
best writers of today began their ca- 
reers gleaning news for little country 
newspapers. They developed what is 
called the “news sense,” that is, catch- 
ing the important and _ interesting 
ideas in a speech or an event of any 
kind. Money is made by those who 
fill the magazines with stories. As an 
illustration of this, take any paper or 
magazine, and realize that there is 
some one person devoting time and 
energy to each division of the work, 
and you will readily see that there is 
a large field. As a rule, few people 
become wealthy through writing 
alone; there are hundreds of excep- 
tions to this statement. The excep- 
tions are usually those who have suf- 
ficient character and initiative to de- 
velop their own ideals. An imitator 
seldom; if ever, becomes great. You 
who have aspirations towards author- 
ship, read, and read unceasingly, but 
read standard authors that have 
stood the test of centuries, and not 
the latest sellers. Study the manner 
in which the writer starts his book, 
discover his little tricks of surprising 
you, of hinting at coming events, and 
of bringing them to pass, but do not 
be an imitator. If Stevenson’s style 
so impresses you that you find your- 
self employing his little mannerisms 
—if such they may be called—then 
turn to Byron. In other words, de- 
velop your own style; just as you 
have your own method of dressing 
your hair and your body, so have 


your individual clothing for your 
thoughts. You may have to rewrite 


a description a dozen times, as you 
might rearrange the dining table un- 
til you were satisfied with it. If you 
really like writing, work at it, stick to 
it, develop it, and you will have your 
reward. 

Summing it all up, a certain ability 
to write, clearness of ideas, and un- 
ceasing work make the writer, while 
enjoyment is a large portion of the 
tangible results of the writing, sub- 
stantial though they may be. 





Anti-malaria Work Pays 


HERE is a town that has elimina- 

ted malaria. This is Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. The State Board of 
Healil tells us that 75 per cent of the 
population had the disease every sum- 
mer, as many as 200 being sick in bed 
at one time. Another result is that 
halt of the population used to be 
a shifting population, but since so 
much sickness has been eliminated 
the population has settled down and 
increased 500. More than this, Roan- 
oke Rapids is getting a great deal of 
advertising on her successful methods 
in wholly eradicating malaria. Their 
health officer did the work, and the 
manager of one of their cotton mills 
supplied the funds. 

Your neighborhood has malaria? 
Why can you not wipe it out? If you 
have not an all-time county health of- 
ficer to help you, get your club to 
work for one. It will not be long be- 
fore the county commissioners will 
make it possible. Write your state 
board of health and ask them how to 
go about it. This fact is true: If oth- 
er places can get rid of flies and mos- 
quitoes, so can you. 
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Garments for the Kiddies 















7756—Infant’s Set—Cut in sizes %, 1, 2 and 3 years, 


consists of a coat, cap, dress, petticoat 


all the garments are cut in one piece. 


%765—Children’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 2, 4 


one-piece bloomers button to a waist that slips on over 


the head. 


aw 


are very simple and easy to make, 


%788—Children’s Sailor Blouse Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 
Linen or serge can be used for this dress, with the 


years, 
collar and cuffs of dark material. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address, Pattern Department, 


176%7—Infant’s Diaper Drawers—Cut in one size. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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An Appeal to Farm Women to Unite 
Their Efforts 


OMEN of the South: Here in 

the good old year of 1916 is 
a call for you, clear and insistent. 
Come forward! Taste a little more 
of the Tree of Knowledge and pass 
that knowledge on! 


Here and now is the time to start 
doing something worth while. Let 
us take advantage of our oppor- 
tunities. Let us reconstruct our 
South; build it up on the firm foun- 
dations of energy directed by knowl- 
edge, love and cooperation. 

No one has ever doubted the devo- 
tion to her home of the woman of the 
South, or her ability to encourage 
and help the man by her side to deeds 
of valor and sacrifice to keep that 
home intact. It has not so far been 
necessary for her to buckle on her 
man’s sword and send him out to do 
battle against overwhelming num- 
bers of his brethren, but it surely is 
necessary to stimulate him to fight a 
more deadly enemy: indifference—a 
sort of sleeping sickness that leaves 
him inert and careless of the wonder- 
ful opportunities that lie at his very 
door. 


It is no less true today than it was 
two thousand years ago that “man 
cannot live by bread alone.” We 
need more than a mere existence. 
We must justify our existence by im- 
proving the race; we must help the 
man at our side to make good the 
mistakes of the man who has gone 
before; and we must see to it that 
the man who comes after will have a 
better chance to do the right thing in 
the right way. There is work to be 
done. We women must do it; the 
question is—how? 

Heretofore we have been doing our 
best individually, some consciously 
and some unconsciously, simply be- 
cause there seemed nothing else to do. 
Now let us do it systematically, alto- 
gether; let us wake up, gather our 
forces together, and make our efforts 
felt. There is no community in all our 
fair land of the South but can be made 
better; and there is no community 
but has three or four women capable 
and ready to help it make it better. 


Union is strength; what might 
seem like presumption in one would 
be patriotism in five or six. We have 
the support of a paper that is strong 
and clean, unpartisan, honest and 
fair, and above all, enthusiastic for 
progress, and progress in the South 
especially. This is the flood-tide in 
our affairs. Let us avail ourselves 
Of 1t: 

We have been struggling along in 
a half-hearted, hopeless sort of way, 
trying to make the best of existing 
things, wondering why this beautiful 
world is so hard to live in. What is 
the .result—a mere existence for our- 
selves; our sons and daughters leav- 


ing us to make a better living ‘under 
other conditions. 

. A guild of progressive women in 
each community would result in pro- 
gress, better women, better men, bet- 


ter boys, better girls, better homes, 
better farms, better stock, better 
roads, better amusements, better 


schools and better churches. 

The only way to get these is to 
want them enough to make an effort 
to get them. We need them and need 
them badly, but we must want them 
—will to have them. 

We can begin by organizing. 

LOUISE C. DABNEYS. 

Richmond, Va. 





A Few United Farm Women’s 


Activities 
E UNITED Farm Women of 
Wells Chapel School District 


meet twice a month and talk on the 
different subjects for the betterment 
of our community. All enjoy the 
club meetings and are deriving great 
benefits from them. We take our 
subjects mostly from the handbook 
of the United Farm Women, occa- 
sionally having selections by the la- 
dies and songs by the little folks. At 
our last club meeting our president 
lectured on “Flies, a Cause of Many 
Diseases.” 
MRS. HENRY NEWKIRK. 
Willard, N. C. 





Our club was organized in January 
aud we have 40 members. We hold 
our meetings weekly. On the first 
and third Tuesdays of the month we 
discuss home problems, such as the 
proper methods of preparing foods, 
care and feeding of children, farm 
butter-making and gardening; on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays, we take 
up fancy work as crocheting, em- 
broidery and tatting. An interest- 
ing feature of our program was a cul- 
inary demonstration by the members, 
each one bringing her favorite dish, 
which was served at a luncheon later 
in the afternoon. In addition to this 
was a display of needle work. We 
intend to prepare an exhibition of 
a work for the county fair this 
all. 

MISS ELIZABETH A. RASCH. 

Florence, Ala. 





INJUSTICE 

You ought to have seen Mr. Marshall when 
he called to see Dolly the other night,” re- 
marked Johnny to his sister’s young man, 
“T tell you he looked _fine sitting alongside 
of her with his arm— 

“Johnny!’? gasped his sister, coloring. 

Well, so he did,’ insisted Johnny. “He 
had his arm—” 

“John!"’ screamed his mother frantically. 

“Why,” whined the boy, “I was 

“John,” said his father, “leave the room.” 

And Johnny left, crying as he went, “I was 
only going to say that he had his army 
clothes on.’’—Harper's. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


(15) 763 





What Women Want to 
Know 


Answers to Inquiries 














POULTRY BULLETINS 


“Can you furnish me with anytHing in- 
teresting to present to a Mothers’ Club or a 
Public School Improvement Club?”’ 

Yes, a thousand things. When you write 
such a letter will you not please tell me 
something of what or whether you have 
been studying; whether it be a club with 
country or village problems—something to 
direct the type of literature needed? It is 
so very easy to recommend just the wrong 
thing. 

I assume that you are following the pro- 
gram outlined for The United Farm Women. 
The coming program is poultry, therefore, 
I suggest that you send to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for the following 
bulletins: 

No. 51—Standard Varieties of Chickens; 

No. 54—Ducks and Geese; 

No. 128—Eggs and Their Use as Food; 

No. 142—Principles of Nutrition and Nu- 
tritive Value of Food; 

No. 182—Poultry as Food; 

No, 197—Importation of Game Birds and 
Eggs for Propagation; 

No, 234—The Guinea Fowl; 

No. 236—Incubation and Incubators; 

No. 287—Poultry Management; 

No. 355—A Successful Poultry and Dairy 
Farm; 

No. 452—Capons and Caponizing; 

No. 528—Hints to Poultry Raisers; 

No. 530—Important Poultry Diseases; 

No. 562—The Organization of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Poultry Clubs; 

No. 574—Poultry House Construction; 

No. a and Artificial Incubation 
of Hen’s Eg 


No. 594—Shipping i by Parcel Post. 


rhaeteno 

“I enjoyed the story in the Paint Special 
of what the young woman did for her home 
and I want to do the same for mine. What 
is mineral fibre, what is it used for, where 
is it obtained, what does it cost; does it re- 
move old paint and is it more satisfactory 
than sand paper?” 

Steelwool, or iron shavings, is used for 
rubbing off old paint and it costs anywhere 
from 25 cents to 75 cents a pound, I do not 
know that it is better than sand paper but 
its many sharp edges will get a grip on 
rough old paint that sand paper will scarce- 
ly touch. Steel shavings can be purchased 
from any hardware store, from any painter 
or from any paint house whose advertise- 
ments you may read, 

I judge from your letter that you have 
chairs, etc., to do over. If you have but a 
few I suggest that you buy a half pint can 
of paint remover for 25 cents, and apply it 
with a brush. This will soften the paint 
and you can then peel it off with a limber 
old knife or spatula. Rub the wood down 
with coarse and then fine sand paper, It 
will now be ready to stain or paint or wax. 
Where one has much work to do she can 
sometimes mix her own stains and varnishes 
but where there is very little most particu- 
lar work to do, as in refinishing a chair, it 
is usually wise to depend on a preparation 
put out by some firm that advertises in re- 
liable magazines. Being made by profes- 
sionals results are certain. 

x * & 


A BACKWARD CHILD AND WHY 

Mrs. P. asks if I think her ten-year- 
old son should be sent to school. He seems 
bright, but is backward in class. His health 
seems good, but he has pallor in the morn- 
ings and is very thin and shaky. 

Yes, I think I would send him to school, 
It will give him a walk and something to 
think of. It might be wise to do these four 
things: 

Consult the very best physician you can 
find about him; see that he eats a light sup- 
per, goes to bed by 8:30, and gets up the 
moment he wakes, Send for the September 
issue of the North Carolina Board of Health 
Bulletin and read ‘“‘Teacher’s First Aid,’ on 
page 109, and last, read “Himself,” or any 
other of the half dozen such books that have 
been recommended in these columns. 

Speaking of children and school makes 
me think of fully half a dozen letters in 
which was said: “I have my children all 
ready for school,” being ready meaning 
clothes. There are things of infinitely more 
importance. I am quoting the following 
from the bulletin referred to above: 

“School days are here. Are your children 
ready for them? That is, are they fortified 
against those contagious diseases that are 
so liable to come with school days? Have 
they been vaccinated against smallpox and 
typhoid? Have they been examined for bad 
teeth, defective eyesight and hearing, en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids? Mothers, don’t 
be the last to detect the defects in your 
children’s eyesight, hearing, speech, and 
general health. You should be the first, 

“A child suffering from any of these dis- 
eases is sub-normal, The odds are against 
him. He is handicapped, and if he is your 
child, you should not wonder at his being a 
laggard and that he is not “promoted.” It 
is your fault. You should have started him 
with a clean sheet of health. Start him 
right and he is not likely to go far wrong 
during the whole year.” 

* * 
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CEMENTING THE SPRING 

Mrs. Westbrook says that she will have 
her son dig out and cement the spring if I 
tell her how to do it. I am told by one who 
knows that she must dig out quite a large 
space for the spring, or rather have the boy 
do so. Then make a box, or devise anything 
else which will hold the cement in place. 
The mixture that is called ‘‘water-proofing” 
cement is as follows: One part of cement, 
two parts of sand, three-quarters of a 
pound of dry powdered alum to each cubic 
foot of sand; these to be mixed and dried. 
To this is added water in which has been 
dissolved three-quarters of a pound of soap 
to each gallon. This, I am told, is strong 
and impervious to water. I am told to give 
special warning to the fact that the spring 
be so made that the excess of water from 
above will not run over into the cement 
wall, also that a special drain of sufficient 
size to carry away all water in time of flood 
be installed. 





Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 
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Prevent House Flies 7 


Those carriers of Typhoid and 
other Dangerous Diseases 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Bulletin 
No.118) recommends Borax as 
the most effective substance 
\ = reventing the hatching 
g8. 

The “ay Ie 3 its eggs in gar- 
i ba e, Stable e manure or other 
refuse. The use of 


1 20 Mule Team Borax 


will rid your premises of this pest. 


. DIRECTIONS 
Y Apply 2ounces of 20 MuleTeam Borax 


























to the can of garbage, daily, through i$ 
@ fine sieve or flour sifter. Apply in 
the:same way 10 
ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to8 
bushels of fresh ma- 
nure and sprinkle 
with 2 or 3 gallons of 


\ 








Victrola IX, $50 
Other styles $15 to $400 


HAVING a Victrola is 
just like having the 
greatest singers in your 


home. 


It places at your command the most 
famous artists of all the world to sing 
and play for you the music you know 
and like best. 

Hear your favorite music at 
any Victor dealer’s. Write 
to us for catalogs. 


Victor Baer oo —y Co. 


Victrola 


A FACT ORY to en 


Sheweae seeiteen beebaclr fers joe 





FRE ott 
in bicycles and sund! 
poe | ber | in! formation which every 


en in trade to clear. 
Fy ne a bicycle, ae or sundries until you 
writeand learn pes weet SE sat low prices 


veryth . Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. \W-187 CHICAGO 


‘Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electriety, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 
to operate than other fans. 12-inch 
blades. Roller bearing. Reliable. 
Brings genuine csmfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the sick room. 8rd 
season. A proved success. The Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.50 cash with or- 








MOTOR, 574 W. Monroe St. Chicago. 


Kill All Flies! "s.Ssre* 


Placed anywhere, Dalsy Fly Killer attracts and kills aft 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and cheap. 
Lasts allseason. Made 
tal, can’t spill or 
Vinjure pth he ee te 
WS teed effective. Ask for 


Daisy Fly Killer 


Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express, prepaid, $1.00, 


HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 





















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of: all advertising it’ carries.” 
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30 Years’ 
Leadership 


And leadership tor the Ann Arbor 
owner means not only popularity but 
the biggest income. He is sure of work 
and sure of profits. 
Being built by men who have taken the 
time to study your needs; men who have 
first-hand knowledge of what’s needed ina 
hay baler, and who have the factory and 
equipment to give you what you need, ac- 
counts for the extra big capacity of the 
Ann Arbor Baler—its low up-keep cost— 
neat baling at high speed, smooth, even 
length bales. 

Especially adapted for Baling Alfaite, 

Vetch, Pea Vines, Lespedeza, Sudan 

Grass and Sorghum. 


Power presses in separate or combination 
outfits. Use any engine or tractor power. 





























ANN ARBOR MACHINE Write for 
COMPANY Bookiet 

on Profits 

41 Broadway In Forage 





Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Sibbs Machinery Co., Columbia, 
S.C., Distributors for the Carolinas 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


FARM PUMP ENGINE 































On the job is sure relief in dry weather. 


Prevents loss to your stock caused by 
lack of sufficient water. 


The original Farm Pump Engine 
endorsed by thousands of users all 
over the world. 

This is the Engine con- 
ceded by everyone to be 
the greatest anc most sat- 
isfactory pumping engine 
made. 


Our illustrated booklet 
is valuable to every 
farmer. It tells how to 
supply your farm with 
plenty of water and con- 
tains many other things 
you will be glad to know 
about. i 


Send for it—it’s free. \ 


Fuller & Jebnson Mig. Ce: 


61 Palmer oy ie Wis. 





CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 

FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 

No preservatives used. Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operate. 
We teach you how. Headquar 


today for New Catalog. 


ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, . 


Dept. 152, Chattanooga, Tenn, 











GOOD 


OSITION 








if you take the Draughon Training, the 
training that business men indorse. You 
can take it at college or by mail. Write to-day 
DRBAUGHON’S PRaCTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Box 25 Nashville, Teun. 





Meridian College-Conservatory 


produces highest type of Christian woman- 
hood and manhood, properly developed 
mentally, morally and physically. Modern 
plant, ideal location. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 


J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., President, 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 








SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
andfixtures. Write for particulars. 


STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala. 


BEES 


For The 


FARM 





If interested in bees which are 
very profitable and little trouble 
ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 
Only manufacturers in the South. 
THE PENN Co. 


Penn, Mississippi 





Send nameonpos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


Btal. New coor F REE 
patecre factory pri- 
ces, 


4 Freight LE gg Sample freealso. Address. 
The Browa Fence & Wire Co.,Dept. 87 Cleveland, 0: 
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| Pollyanna. 

















ELEANOR H. PORTER 





| Pollyanna: The Glad Book 
| : By Copyright 1913 





By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 
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SYNOPSIS 
daughter of a 
he death of her father, 





home 
comes 





he Ls 









to a yme with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
ind severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 

little attick room at the top of the 

sion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
yanr ip with a strict adherence to ‘‘duty.”’ 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play “the 


game.’"’ Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. 


CHAPTER XII—(Continued) 


ID—did your aunt send you, my 
dear?” asked Mrs. Ford, the 
minister’s wife. 

Pollyanna colored a little. 

“Oh, no. I came all by myself. You 
see, I’m used to Ladies’ Aiders. It 
was Ladies’ Aiders that brought me 
up—with father.” 

Somebody tittered hysterically, and 
the minister’s wife frowned. 

=wes, dear. What 1S it?” 

“Well, it—it’s Jimmy Bean,” sighed 
“He hasn’t any home ex- 


| cept the Orphan one, and they’re full, 


|and don’t want him, anyhow, he 
thinks; so he wants another. He 
| wants one of the common kind, that 


ters forCansand Labels. Write | 


/10 years old going on 11. 








Secured or Your Money Back | 


has a mother instead of a matron in 
it—folks, you know, that’ll care. He’s 
I thought 
some of you might like him to live 
with you, you know.” 

“Well, did you ever!” murmured a 
voice, breaking the dazed pause that 
followed Pollyanna’s words. 

With anxious eyes Pollyanna swept 
the circle of faces about her. 

“Oh, I forgot to say; he will work,” 
she supplemented eagerly. 

Still there was silence; then, coldly, 
one or two women began to question 
her. After a time they all had the 
story and began to talk among them- 
selves, animatedly, not quite pleas- 
antly. 

Pollyanna listened with growing 
anxiety. Some of what was said she 
could not understand. She did gather, 
after a time, however, that there 
was no woman there who had a home 
to give him, though every woman 
seemed to think that some of the 
others might take him, as there were 
several who had no little boys of 
their own already in their homes. But 
there was no one who agreed herself 


to take him. Then she heard the 
minister’s wife suggest timidly that 
they, as a society, might perhaps as- 


sume his support and education in- 
stead of sending so much money this 
year to the little in far-away 
India. 

A great many ladies talked then, 
and several of them talked all at 
once, and even more loudly and more 
unpleasantly than before. It seemed 
that their society was famous for its 
offering to Hindu missions, and sev- 
ral said they should die of mortifi- 
cation if it should be less this year. 
Some of what was said at this time 
Pollyanna again thought she could 


boys 





not have understood, too, for it 
sounded almost as if they did not 
care at all what the money did, so 
long as the sum opposite the name of 
their society in a certain-“‘report” 
“headed the list’—and of course that 
| could not be what they meant at all! 
| But it was all very confusing, and not 
quite pleasant, so that Pollyanna was 
glad, indeed, when at last she found 
herself outside in the hushed, sweet 
air—only she was very sorry, too; for 
she know it was not going to be easy, 
or anything but sad, to tell Jimmy 
Bean tomorrow that the Ladies’ Aid 
had decided that they would rather 
| send all their money to bring up the 
| little India boys than to save out 
| enough to bring up one little boy in 
their own town, for which they would 
not get “a bit of credit in the report,” 





according to the tall lady who wore 
spectacles. 
“Not but that it’s good, of course, 


to send money to the heathen, and I 
shouldn’t want ’em not to send some 
there,” sighed Pollyanna to herself, 

she trudged sorrowfully along. 
3ut they acted as if little boys here 
weren’t any account—only little boys 
’way off. I should think, though, 
they’d rather see Jimmy Bean grow 
—than just a report!” 


as 


CHAPTER XIll 
In Pendleton Woods 


OLLYANNA had not turned her 

steps toward home, when she left 
the chapel. She had turned them, in- 
stead, toward Pendleton Hill. It had 
been a hard day, for all it had been a 
“vacation one” (as she termed the 
infrequent days when there was no 
sewing or cooking lesson), and Polly- 
anna was sure that nothing would do 
her quite so much good as a walk 
through the green quiet of Pendleton 
Woods. Up Pendleton Hill, therefore, 
she climbed steadily, in spite of the 
warm sun on her back. 

“I don’t have to get home until half- 
past five, anyway,” she was telling 
herself; “and it’ll be so much nicer to 
go around by the way of the woods, 
even if I do have to climb to get 
there.” 

It was very beautiful in the Pendle- 
ton Woods, as Pollyanna knew by 
experience. But today it seemed even 
more delightful than ever, notwith- 
standing her disappointment over 
what she must tell Jimmy Bean to- 
morrow. 

“IT wish they were up here—all those 
ladies who talked so loud,” sighed 
Pollyanna to herself, raising her eyes 
to the patches of vivid blue between 
the sunlit green of the tree-tops. 
“Anyhow, if they were up here, I just 
reckon they’d change and take Jimmy 
Bean for their little boy, all right,” 
she finished, secure in her conviction, 
but unable to give a reason for it, 
even to herself. 

Suddenly Pollyanna lifted her head 
and listened. A dog had barked some 
distance ahead. A moment later he 
came dashing toward her, still bark- 
ing. 

“Hullo, doggie—hullo!” Pollyanna 
snapped her fingers at the dog and 
looked expectantly down the path. 
She had seen the dog once before, she 
was sure. He had been then with the 
Man, Mr. John Pendleton. She was 
looking now, hoping to see him. For 
some minutes she watched eagerly, 
but he did not appear. Then she turn- 
ed her attention toward the dog. 

The dog, as even Pollyanna could 
see, was acting strangely. He was 
still barking — giving little sharp 
yelps, as if of alarm. He was run- 
ning back and forth, too, in the path 
ahead. Soon they reached a side 
path, and down this the little dog 
fairly flew, only to come back at once, 
whining and barking. 

“Ho! That isn’t the way home,” 
laughed Pollyanna, still keeping to 
the main path. 

The little dog seemed franti¢ now. 
Back and forth, back and forth, be- 
tween Pollyanna and the side path he 
vibrated, barking and whining pitiful- 
ly. Every quiver of his little brown 
body, and every glance from his be- 
seeching brown eyes were eloquent 
with appeal—so eloquent that at last 
Pollyanna understood, turned, and 
followed him. 

Straight ahead, now, the little dog 
dashed madly; and it was not long 
before Pollyanna came upon the rea- 
son for it all; a man lying motionless 
at the foot of a steep, overhanging 
mass of rock a few yards from the 
side path. 
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A twig cracked sharply under Polly- 


anna’s foot, and the man turned his 
head. With a cry of dismay Polly- 
anna ran to his side. 

“Mr. Pendleton!” Oh, are you 
Huser” 

“Hurt? Oh, no! I’m just taking a 
siesta in the sunshine,” snapped the 
man irritably. ‘See here, how much 
do you know? What can you do? 


Have you got any sense?” 

Pollyanna caught her breath with a 
little gasp, but—as was her habit—she 
answered the questions literally, one 
by one. 

“Why, Mr. 


know so very 


Pendleton, I—I don’t 
much, and I can’t doa 
great many things; but most of the 
Ladies’ Aiders, except Mrs. Rawson, 
said I had real good sense. I heard 
7em say so one day—they didn’t know 
I heard, though.” 

The man smiled grimly. 

“There, there, child, I beg your par- 
don, I’m sure; it’s only this confound- 
ed leg of mine. Now listen.” He 
paused, and with some difficulty 
reached his hand into his trousers 
pocket and brought out a bunch of 
keys, singling out one between his 
thumb and forefinger. “Straight 
through the path there, about five 
minutes’ walk, is my house. -This key 
will admit you to the side door under 


the porte-cochere. Do you know what 
3” 


a porte-cochere is: 

“Oh, yes, sir. Auntie has one with 
a sun parlor over it. That’s the roof 
I slept on—only I didn’t sleep, you 
know. They found me.” 

“Eh? Oh! Well, when you get into 
the house, go straight through the 


vestibule and hall to the door at the 
end. On the big, flat-topped desk in 
the middle of the room you'll find a 


telephone. Do you know how to use 
a telephone?” 
“Oh, yes, sir! “Why, once when 


Aunt Polly—” 

“Never mind Aunt Polly now,” cut 
in the man scowlingly, as he tried to 
move himself a little. “Hunt up Dr. 
Thomas Chilton’s number on the card 
you'll find somewhere around there— 
it ought to be on the hook down at 
the side, but it probably won’t be. 
You know a telephone card, I sup- 
pose, when you see one!” 

“Oh, yes, sir! I just love Aunt Pol- 
ly’s. There’ s such a lot of queer 
names, and— 

“Tell Dr. Chilton that John Pendle- 
ton is at the foot of the Little Eagle 
Ledge in Pendleton Woods with a 
broken leg, and to come at once with 
a stretcher and two men. He’ll know 
what to do besides that. Tell him to 
come by the path from the house.” 

“A broken leg? Oh, Mr. Pendle- 
ton, how perfectly awful!” shuddered 
Pollyanna. “But I’m so glad I came! 
Can’t I do—” 

“Yes, you 
won't! Will 


can—but evidently you 
you go and do what I 
ask and stop talking,’ moaned the 
man, faintly. And, with a little sob- 
bing cry, Pollyanna went. 

Pollyanna did not stop now to look 
up at the patches of blue between the 
sunlit tops of the trees. She kept her 
eyes on the ground to make sure that 
no twig nor stone tripped her hurry- 
ing feet. 

It was not long before she came in 
sight of the house. She had seen it 
before, though never so near as this. 
She was almost frightened now at the 
massiveness of the great pile of gray 
stone with its pillared verandas and 
its imposing entrance. Pausing only 
a moment, however, she sped across 
the big, neglected lawn around the 
house to the side door under the 
porte-cochere. Her fingers, stiff from 
their tight clutch upon the keys, were 
anything but skilful in their efforts 
to turn the bolt in the lock; but at 
last the heavy, carved door swung 
slowly back on its hinges. 

(Continued next w eek) 





PITILESS 
“Some men have no hearts,” said the 
tramp. “I’ve been a-tellin’ that feller I am 


to sleep outdoors.” 
asked the other. 


so dead broke that I have 
“Didn't that fetch him?” 


“Naw. , He tol’ me he was a-doin’ the 
same thing, and had to pay the doctor for 
tellin’ him to do it.’’—Christian Register. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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JUNE WORK ON THE TOBACCO 
FARM 
Fighting the Worms—Poisoning Much 


Better Than Hand-Picking—Arsen- 
ate of Lead the Best Poison to Use 


i IS very probable that 


tobacco 


hornworms will be more plentiful | 
this year than when tobacco is plant- | 


As a rule the first crop or 
June crop of 
-worms do not do 
any serious dam- 
age, especially if 
the tobacco is 
small. However, if 
the tobacco is not 
harvested before 
the August crop of 
worms come, the 
damage may be 
very serious. It is 
not unusual for late tobacco to be 
damaged 59 per cent by worms, even 
after the growers have done all they 
can by “hand worming.” 

When labor was plentiful, cheap 
and efficient “hand worming” was 
probably the most economical means 
of combating the pest. However, dur- 
ing the past few years hand worming 
has become too costly, and growers 
have been forced to employ an insec- 
ticide. At the time insecticides were 
first used used Paris green was found* 
to be the safest and most efficient. 
Nevertheless, there has always been 
complaint of frequent serious burning 
of tobacco asa result of its use. 
Messrs Morgan and Parman, in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 595, United 
States Department of Agriculture, do 
not recommend the use of Paris 
green on tobacco, but have found by 
a large number of experiments, .cov- 
“ring several years work, that pow- 
dered arsenate of lead is the safest 
and most efficient insecticide. 





MR. MOSS 





Arsenate of lead can be applied as | 


heavy as five pounds per acre with- 
out any danger of damaging the to- 
bacco, even if it is applied after the 
tobacco has begun to grain up or 
ripen. Paris green applied at the 


rate of one to two pounds per acre | 
as late as this will almost invariably | 


result in serious damage by burning 
or blistering the leaves. 
Arsenate of lead can be applied in 


rainy weather and 1s effective. How- | 
ever, the best time to apply it is | 
when the dew is on the tobacco and | 
there is not much breeze stirring, | 


as it is possible to get a more even 
distribution. Still it has been found 
to be very effective when applied 
during the middle of the day when 
there is no dew on the tobacco. 


The dosage of arsenate of lead in | 
powdered form varies from three and | 


one-half pounds per acre, before to- 
bacco. has lapped in the rows to five 
pounds after it has lapped in the 
rows. If applied as a spray use three 
to four pounds in 100 gallons of wa- 
ter. It is recommended that dry wood 
ashes be mixed with the powdered ar- 
senate of lead as a carrier, half and 
half in bulk. However, it has been 


used without any carrier with a good | 


strong dust gun and splendid results 
obtained. In fact, there is a dust 


gun on the market now that can be | 


used without any carrier. 

A dust gun having a fan diameter 
of at least eight inches is necessary. 
A dust gun of the above size can be 
bought for about $10, and the pow- 
dered arsenate of lead can be bought 
for about 25 cents per pound, retail. 
One application of four pounds per 
acre is frequently all that will be re- 
quired in the flue-cured district, 
which makes the cost of keeping the 
worms off a minor consideration as 
compared with the damage they can 
do in a few days. 

Paris green is cheaper than the ar- 
senate of lead, but it is not safe to 
use, nor is it as effective. 

One man can with a dust gun cover 
several acres in a day. Walk down 
between the rows and hold the noz- 
zle high enough so the powdered 
lead will setle on all the leaves. 

E. G. MOSS. 
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of land. 


The Clemson Agricultural 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 
Over 120 teachers, officers and assistants. 
Every county in South Carolina Represented. 13 Degree Courses. 4 Short Courses. 26 Departments of 
instruction. New and Modern buildings, equipment and sanitation.; ¥ 


Value of plant over $1,300,000. 


1,554 Acres 
Enrollment, 950. 








J Courses of Study 


~ Agriculture (8 Courses), Chem- 
istry, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engin- 
eering. 

Four-Weeks Summer Course 
in Agriculture. 

Four-Weeks Summer Course 
in Cotton Grading. 

Two-year Course in Textiles. 

One-Year Course in Agricul- 


e. 
(Oct. 10th to June Sth.) 


. Requirements of 

f Admission 

iy No student will be admitted to 
fy the Freshman Class who is not 
at least 16 years old at the time 
of entrance, 


; An honorable discharge from 
; the last school cr college attend- 


ed is required. 

The college no longer main- 
tains a preparatory class. 

Details as to scholastic requires 
ments furnished on application. 





Religious Influences 


The College contributes to the’ 
salaries offour resident ministers 
who conduct divine services and 
pastoral work among the cadets in 
barracks. There is a flourishing 
Sunday School and Y. M.C. A. 
with two salaried Secretaries. A 
$75,000 Y. M. C. A. Building was 
eompleted January 1916, ~~ 


Cost 


The cost for any of the twelve 
regular four year courses or the 
Two Year Textile course is $149.10 
per session. This amount covers 
uniforins, board, room, heat, light 
water, laundry and all fees ex- 
cept tuition. Tuition is $40.00 ad- 
ditional, to those who are able to 
pay. 

The cost of the One-Year Agri- 
eultural Course is $122.05. This 
amount covers the same items as 
are listed above. 

The cost of the Four-Weeks 
Summer Courses is $19.00. 





Scholarships and 
~ Examinations 


/ The College maintains 168 four 
year scholarships in the Agricul- 
tural and Textile Courses, and 51 
in the One Year Agricultural 
Course (Oct. 10th to June 8th). 
Each scholarship is worth $100 
and free tuition. Scholarship and 
entrance examinations are held at 
the county court houses at 9 A. 
M. July 14. Write for full infor- 
mation in regard to the scholar- 
ships open to your county next 
session, and the laws governing 
their award. Jt is worth your 
while to try for one of these schole 
arships, 


Those who are not seeking to 
enter on scholarships aré advised, 
to stand examinations on July 
14, rather than wait until they 
come to College in the fall. 
Credit will be given for exami- 
nations passed at the county 
seat. 























NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 20, 1916, 


Write at once to W. M. RIGGS, President 
Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, ete. 


If you delay, you may be crowded ous, 














FA AYUDA 
Presidential Campaign Subscription Offer 





TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
From Now to Nov. 15, 1916, for Only 25¢e. 








candidates for the two great parties 


civil war. 


The big political conventions to nominate the presidential 


June, and from that until the election 
follow one of the hottest presidential campaigns since the 
You will want to read about it, 


occur early in 
November will 


and Tri-Weekly 


almost daily paper 


into thousands of homes; 
that if the people 


read it three times a week every week 
from now to November 15, 1916, they will be sure to renew 
when their subscriptions expife. 


for we know 








ASIANA 





Constitution will give you the news right hot off the wire. 
It will come right to your door three times a week with 
the full Associated Press cable and telegraphic news reports 
of every item of news worth mentioning, whether it be 
about the war in Europe, our diplomatic controversy with 
Germany, our trouble with Mexico or the news of the po- 
litical campaign, 


The Tri-Weekly Constitution is the great ilustrated 
Mewspaper in the South and carries a continued story, sev- 
eral departments of interest to women, three farm depart- 
ments, a poultry department, Frank Stanton’s poems, 
brilliant editorials, high-grade humor, and many features 
of great interest. There is something to interest every 
member of the family. 


If you send your subscription right now you will get the 
full news of the presidentia! campaign from the time of 
the conventions to several days after votes are all counted 
and the result announced. Don't overlook this greatest of 
all trial subscription offers. 


The regular subscriptien price of The Tri-Weekly Consti- 
tution is $1 per year, with the subscriber's choice from a 
long list of useful premiums or clubbing papers and maga- 
zines. The trial subscription offer of the Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution from NOW (date order and money is received) to 
November 15, 1916, is made simply to introduce this great 





We are offering three pianos for the largest lists of sub- 
scriptions sent us by our friends during June and July, and 
we pay good cash commissions for every subscription sent 
during the contest. If you want to wim a fine piamo for 
just a little work, write us for particulars. If you want 
The Tri-Weekly Constitution three times a week from now 
to November 15, 1916, for only 25c, fill out the coupon below 
and mail it with 25c direct to The Tri-Weekly Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


a ee Ce ween 








Publishers Tri-Weekly Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.— 

Find inclosed 25c, for which send me The Tri-Weekly 
Constitution from date order is received to November 
15, 1916. 





Use This Coupen in Subscribing to November 15, 1916 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 
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is all paint—no adulteration whatever, 
costs no more per gallon and MUCH 
LESS per job than the other kinds. 


TRY IT and you will use no other. 


Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


for information. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 
At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
80 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


HUSTLER 






















1 
“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


* Winston-Salem, N.C. 


and Columbia, S. ¢. 
Address Nearest Point. 

















MOONSHINE 


CHEWING TOBACCO 





Mellow as a Harvest Moon 
—Toush and Chewy— 
It Lasts! 


Ask your dealer to supply you 
with MOONSHINE—he tases. 


BAILEY BROS., Inc., (Not in a Trust.) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 































45 Years the Stand. 
iH! ard 


Steel Queen Baler "he 


‘7 

The best value in a haypress in 
the world. Guaranteed capacity ay 
25 to 85 tons. Own your own baler and make 
money baling hay for others. The Steel Queen 
is the lowest priced, high quality press made. 
Sold on merit only, and quality guaranteed to the 
Write for big fen catalog. 


@ricuftwalCo., 6959 Broadway, 





St. Louis, Mo. 














Make money anda 

save money by 

canning surplus 
vegetables, fruit and berries. Our 
PERFECTION is simplest, most 
practical canner made. Small size 
sets on stove; other sizes have fire- 
box to burn wood, corn cobs and 
trash. Catalog free. Prices $2.60 up. 

THE SPOTLESS CO. 
**The South’s Mail Order House’”’ 

375 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 









When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





| was wealth 
| The sands cast up by the sea were 
, worth just as 
| were his heaps of gold and silver. 
| The same rule will work here. A dol- 


Whitman’s World’s Standard | 
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NORTH CAROLINA CREDIT 
UNIONS GROWING 


Latest Monthly Report Shows Mem- 
bership Increased 25 Per Cent, Re- 
sources Doubled and Loans Treb- 
led 


HE idea of forming rural “credit 

unions” is comparatively a new 
one in the South, but it is gaining 
fast, and should grow faster. The 
first union of this kind in the South 
was the Lowes Grove Credit Union, 
in Durham County, N. C., organized 
January 20. Since that time six oth- 
er North Carolina unions have been 
formed. The movement is still in its 
infancy, but the results have been so 
satisfactory where unions have been 
organized that they are as sure to 
come into general use as did the 
reaper, the gasoline engine, or the 
mowing machine, once the farmer 
realizes that such organizations are 
indispensable to his best interests. 

North Carolina has the distinction 
of being the first and only state 
which is carrying on an active cam- 
paign of education to help farmers 
Organize credit unions for mutual 
savings and lending. The people of 
the United States are watching to 
see what the farmers of this state 
are doing to solve the rural credit 
problem. Letters are coming to the 
Experiment Station from all parts of 
the country inquiring as to our pro- 
gress. So let every farmer in North 
Carolina do his part in solving his 
own credit problems and those of his 
neighbors. 

The work of the credit union is 
two-fold :— 

(1) It collects idle money in a 
community and puts it to work in the 
same community. 

(2) Ht enables farmers to buy co- 
Speratively for cash, thereby secur- 
ing the lowest possible prices. 

* * Ox 

Let us consider the first purpose of 
the credit union. Every man will 
agree to the statement that idle mon- 
ey has no value. As long as it stays 
in your pocket-book, it is just so 
much dead weight, and only when 
put into circulation does it become 
a power. The man who hoards his 
money and keeps it out of use takes 
the position that Robinson Crusoe 
was forced to take when a castaway 
on his tropical island. He had great 
riches that were not riches because it 
that could not be used. 





much to Crusoe as 


lar at work is worth a dollar more 
than a thousand idle dollars. 


x ok O* 
The resources of the seven credit 
unions in North Carolina totaled 
| $2,264.89 at the end of March. In the 


| one month of April (the May report 


is not yet out) this amount was more 
than doubled, the membership in- 
creased 25 per cent, and the loans to 
members trebled. 

Take a look at this table showing 
what has been done by these six lit- 
tle neighborhood savings and loan 
associations in the first few weeks of 
their existence: 


liam R. Camp, Superintendent of Co- 


Operative Associations and Credit 
Unions :— 
“Carmel, Sharon, and Drowning 


Creek also helped members to pur- 
chase fertilizers, and Oakdale assist- 
ed its members in the purchase of 
supplies. Drowning Creek reports 
the purchase of a carload of cotton- 


seed meal codperatively by eight 
members. They got the same prices 


and discounts that the richest man or 
the biggest plantation in the state 
could get.” 

ce % 

“One of the first good results of 
the credit unions,” said Bion H. But- 
ler in describing the work of those 
near him in a recent issue of the 
News and Observer, “was an unsus- 
pected one. Boys and girls are 
among the most enthusiastic deposi- 
tors, the leading incentive being the 
ambition to save up enough money 
to go to school at some later day 
when the fund is sufficient. A dream 
of thrift has come over the young 
people of the communities of the as- 
sociations, and if the rural credit 
scheme never leads to anything bet- 
ter, it is evident that the new idea of 
accumulating through saving and 
earning a little interest has opened 
the eyes of the boys and girls to a 
different conception of the power of 
capital and the method of creating 
it 

The boys and girls as well as the 
men and women are lending their 
money to the farmers of the com- 
munities and are exerting a decided 
influence in lifting farming to a more 
profitable and business like plane.” 

+ = x 


Not only are the credit unions 
teaching the boys and girls thrift and 
business methods, but it is teaching 
the farmers themselves a few things 
also. These unions are not being 
formed to help the shiftless farmer, 
but as Mr. Butler also says, they are 
being formed to help the man who is 
known to be industrious, frugal in his 
habits, likely to repay his loan from 
his efforts, and who proposes to use 
the money he gets on his farm in do- 
ing something that will return him 
the money borrowed with a profit for 
himself. In business circles money is 
not loaned to men who are in des- 
perate straits to stave off the desper- 
ate situation a short time longer, but 
it is loaned to business men to pro- 
vide capital for their promising en- 
terprises. Capital is not sympathetic. 
So these credit unions have decided 
that the money loaned should go to 
men who wanted to use it for a pro- 
ductive purpose.” 

ee 

Here is an opportunity for every 
farmer to deposit his money in the 
bank and be his own banker. Here is 
an opportunity to help your neighbor, 
your neighborhood and your state, 
and at the same time help yourself 
Begin now. Write the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
for a copy of the April, 1916, Farmer’s 
Market Bulletin. This bulletin con- 
tains a reprint of the North Carolina 
law on the incorporation and mainte- 
nance of credit unions, and will be 
invaluable to persons wishing to 
start a credit union or get a credit 





























| No. of 
NAMB Date Opened |Mem-|Payments| Deposits! Loans |Borrow- 
bers jon Shares] | | ers 
Carmel. .cccccccccccccccoch January 25...... 60 $42 28.00] ~ $221.46] $1, 715.00| 13 
Lowes Grove..ceccccsecee ck January 20...... 26 508,27] 200.00] 2 
Sharon.....-seee eoccceees February 15..... 55 221.00] 665.00} 9 
Drowning Creek..cccccess Mare 34 434.70] 354.40] 6 
PGE A sk ct ccnceesneeosese Maven TFs secant 30s 119.25] 88.65 1 
A a en a wiainaes WES Y Cee ee 25 =| SOOO) 6 kates ate 
Oak OS eye eee -|February 16..... 22 =| ne 0.00} 180.00 4 
Total, A en ae , 252 | $1,654.68] $3,203.05 35 
~ ‘Total, [aarie io ioamaue = | oor | $959.76 $940.00]. 8 
The value of the credit union has union law passed. Then write Mr. 
been proved without a doubt by 
Lowes Grove Credit Union, whose 
secretary sends usa letter we are 


printing herewith. As to recent work 
or other unions, let us quote Mr. Wil- 


William R. Camp, Superintendent of 
Credit Unions, Raleigh, N. C., who 
will give you advice on the six points 


listed below—advice that you cannot 
afford to be without. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


(1) Advice as to the fitness of any 
given locality to start a credit un- 
ion. 

(2) Rural credit circulars and by- 
laws for distribution to interested 
farmers and others. 

(3) Application blank for the Sup- 
erintendent of Credit Unions to be 
present and address a meeting on ru- 
ral credit. (Such application blank 
according to law, must be signed by 
twelve farmers to insure the proper 
consideration in the meeting of the 
feasibility of organizing a credit un- 
ion. It is usually the duty of the de- 
monstration agent to get the blank 
signed, so it will enlist the interest of 
the farmers to become responsible 
for the success of the meeting.) 

(4) Speakers to help develop in- 
terest in the credit problems of the 
community. 

(5) Organizers to help perfect the 
organization and opening of a credit 
union. 

(6) Examiners to see that the 
books of a credit union are properly 
kept and to assist in its successful op- 
eration. 

ee & 

After you have written these men, 
don’t stop. After you have read the 
literature you will get, you can’t help 
but have faith in the movement. But 
Mr. Farmer, please remember that 
faith without works counts for abso- 
lutely nothing. 





LOWES GROVE CREDIT UNION 


Its Organization and Progress to 
Date, Reported by Secretary Hus- 
kett 





N REPLY to your letter of recent 

date, asking me to give you some 
facts in regard to the Lowes Grove 
Credit Union, permit me to say that 
on January 20, 1916, at Lowes Grove, 
six miles south of Durham, the first 
Credit Union in North Carolina, if 
not the first in the United States, was 
organized with 19 charter members. 
Since that date it has slowly but 
steadily grown till we have now 26 
members in good standing, with 23 
shares of fully paid up stock ($10 per 


share) and 21 depositors. Deposits 
to date have been about $600, and our 
capital stock at present is $252.75, 


This amount of capital stock will be 
considerably increased in June, when 
the semi-annual payment of $2.50 for 
each not fully-paid-up charter mem- 
ber will be due. 

In the matter of codperative pur- 
chase of fertilizer, 23 farmers of this 
section were benefited through the 
Credit Union. These farmers pur- 
chased through the Credit Union, in 
round numbers, $3,000 worth of fer- 
tilizers, thus saving $667, or about 22 
per cent, by purchasing through the 
Credit Union over and above the old- 
fashioned way of individual purchas- 
ing. 

And this is only the beginning of 
cooperative business through the 
Credit Union. I expect to see within 
the next 12 months a still larger num- 
ber of farmers of this community 
deal codperatively through the Credit 
Union, not only in the purchase of 
fertilizers, but in the purchase of 
supplies, farm equipment, and even in 
the marketing of their produce. 

The Credit Union is organized and 
incorporated on as sound basis as 
any incorporated concern in North 
Carolina, and is bringing the farmers 
together in a business way, and 
teaching them prompt business meth- 
ods in their dealings with each other 
and with their Credit Union. I be- 
lieve that the Credit Union has come 
to stay, and to be a blessing to every 
rural community that believes in pro- 
gress, cooperation, and strict busi- 
ness in all its dealings. 

S. J. HUSKETT, Sec’y-Treas., 
Lowes Grove Credit Union. 
Durham, N. € 





THE JUDGE QUALIFIED 


Lawyer—“‘Now madam, please repeat the 
slanderous remarks you heard the defendent 
make.” 

Witness—‘Oh, they were unfit for any re- 
spectable person to hear.’ 

Lawyer—‘‘Then suppose you just whisper 
them to the judge,” 
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Saturday, June 10, 1916] 
SOUTH CAROLINA IS GOING 





FORWARD 
Mr. Dabbs Enumerates Some Evi- 
dences of Agricultural Progress, 


Amply Justifying His Inspiring 
Conclusion, “We are Making Pro- 
gress” 


N DARLINGTON, S. C., last week 

I was told that the new creamery 
is there to stay—not merely a fad—to 
be allowed to languish and die as a 
canning factory 
did many years 
ago. The cream- 
ery not only is 
making some mon- 
ey, but the farm- 
ers are delighted 
with the cash re- 
turns that come in 
regularly. Some 
cream is being 
shipped from ad- 
joining counties to the Darlington 
Creamery and as fast as farmers can 
get togeth@ the cows to make it pay 
the idea is growing. Along with it 
will grow egg routes and other quick 
coéperative marketing of farm pro- 
duce that in my judgment is the main 
salvation of the farming interests. 

ow & 








MR. DABBS 


To revive some ancient history, 
“When we make our farms finance 
themselves from January to Septem- 
ber the cotton crop will finance it- 
self.” This is a sentence in my first 
published remarks upon being elected 
County President of the Farmers’ 
Union seven and a half years ago. In 
every way financial conditions are 
better now than then—the abiiity to 
borrow from Federal Reserve banks 
on agricultural products properly 
stored; in South Carolina a cotton 
warehouse system that encourages 
the storing of cotton on the farms 
where it grows, and gives to such pa- 
per a desirability—equal to or bet- 
ter than brick and mortar warehouse 
receipts in the concentration centers 
—both results of the educational 
work of the Farmers’ Union. 

* * * 

But greater than these bringing 
about and maintaining the stable and 
advancing market for cotton of the 
past eight months, has been the sup- 
ply of home-grown wheat, oats, corn, 
peas, bacon, eggs and butter that 
have enabled the farmers to live bet- 
ter than ever before, and the improv- 
ed marketing methods that have dis- 
tributed the surplus at more uniform 
prices. 

* * * 

The State Bureau of Marketing has 
perhaps done more at less cost than 
any other agency in the marketing 
line, and it is but a fitting tribute to 
Col. E. J. Watson’s pioneer work that 
he has been made president of the 
United States Marketing Division of 
the Commissioners of Agriculture. 
But the work of Clemson College in 
its extension division in establishing 
several creameries, beef cattle mar- 
kets, and packing houses for hog pro- 
ducts, and of J. L. McLaurin in inaug- 
urating a system of cheap plantation 
cotton warehouses, are all a part of 
the general advance that marks 1915- 
716 as an epoch in South Carolina 
agriculture. 

a 

I must not close this hasty review 
without mentioning the codperation 
of the banks, when they did get start- 
ed, with the state warehouse system 
and the Federal Reserve system by 
which farmers have been able to se- 
cure 6 per cent money to hold cotton 
—and of the liberal policy of all the 
leading banks in appropriating con- 
siderable sums of money to buy pure- 
bred bulls to be practically free to 
the farmers who will make use of 
them in improving their stock. All of 
these bulls are of the best beef types. 
Other banks, individuals and firms 
have contributed liberally in prize 
money for the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and have advanced money for boys to 
buy pure-bred pigs. One of the larg- 
est cotton fertilizer firms in the state, 


Harby &-Co., of Sumter, put up $1,000 
without interest, the money to be 
loaned to worthy boys recommended 
by County Demonstration Agent Wil- 
liams who will visit them from time 
to time and advise with them about 
feeding and breeding hogs. 
* * * 

The big insurance row is not hurt- 
ing anybody except the agents and 
the companies that withdraw. But 
according to the companies’ published 
statements they have been very re- 
miss in their duties to their stock- 
holders and other policy holders in 
doing business in South Carolina at 
a loss. They say they only did it to 
protect their agents and the people 
who could not protect themselves. Of 
course such generosity (?) deserved 
better treatment at the hands of the 
South Carolina Legislature than to 
make them amenable to the State 
Insurance Commissioner, which they 


say is the sole reason for withdraw- 


ing. 

Outside greed is not only making us 
live at home, but insure at home too. 
We are making progress. 


E. W. D. 





Helping the Landless Man 


AND tenure reform that will pro- 
vide a workable plan under which 
the industrious and thrifty tenant 
may become a land-owner is perhaps 
our greatest need, if our rural life 
conditions are to be made inviting 
and attractive. The most vigorous 
blood is being irreparably lost to 
many rural communities, because the 
young men of ambition and enter- 
prise are attracted with the higher 
money wages and better social life 
of the cities. Through the high spec- 
ulative prices of farm lands we are 
rapidly hastening along a farm ten- 
ant civilization. Having no perma- 
nent ties that bind him to a commun- 
ity in which he lives, the tenant is 
usually unconcerned with improve- 
ment of educational facilities or the 
development of a wholesome com- 
munity life. In the development and 
rapid growth of the tenant system we 
have a condition of inequality that is 
directly opposed to the democracy of 
equality and independence. 
It is unfortunate that our legisla- 
tors attempt to provide rural credits 


of the same kind, both for the man | 


who has land and for the landless 
man, and fail to recognize the exis- 
tence of two problems that are vastly 
different. The problem of suppiving 
landowners with adequate credit fa- 
cilities for productive purposes should 
be left to private initiative, and there 
are land mortgage companies in some 
sections that are already supplying 
land-owners with the capital they re- 
quire on terms that are mutually ad- 
vantageous. But the credit problem 
of tenants calls for much more radi- 





“CAROLINA. CLINCHEIELD 8 OHIO RY. && 


The highest altitudes east of the Rockies, the most delightful and invigorating sume “ 
mer Climaiein Eastern America, and scenery which for beauty, variety and grandeur, 
has no superior in all the world,—these invite you to the New Play Ground above the 
Clouds where comfort, recreation and renewed vitality await the summer visitor, 


ATTRACTIVE RESORTS IN THE SUMMITLAND 


Altapass, North Carolina, the highest point on The Clinchfield Route, offers you | 
at moderate rates allthe attraciionsofa delightful and informal country club life com- 
bined with ihe comforts and conveniences of a thoroughly equipped and modern hotel, 
The Altapassinn, islocated on the Crest ofthe Blue Ridge Mountains, looking down 
upon allthe world. The scenery is magnificient, and to its splendid transportation and 
wire facilities Altapass adds unparalleled opportunities for the enjoyment of all the out- 
door and indoor sports and amusements, including golf, tennis, Coaching, horseback 
riding, hunting, fishing, mountain climbing, bowling, music, etc. The social environ- 
mentisideal. Convenient railway schedules and excellent livery service facilitate the 
exploration ofthe Appalachian Wonderland by short side-trips to such points of interest 
as Mt. Mitchell, the tallest peak east of the Rockies; Linville Falls, the Little Niagara of 
the Morniains;the Linville Canyon, deepest in eastern America; the famous Gorge of 








cal treatment, if land tenure reform | 


is the aim. A material reduction of 
the rate of interest to all farmers 
does not mean that the low rate it- 


self will cause any diminution in the | 
In fact, | 


percentage of farm tenancy. 
the immediate effect of the reduction 
of the current rate of interest would 
be to promote the spirit of land spec- 
ulation, such as would be opposed to 


the interests of farm tenants who 


want to acquire the ownership of | 


homes. 


The Federal government can ex- 
tend direct aid to tenant farmers in 
the purchase of lands (with residence 
requirement and limitation of loans) 
and keep the land hog out of the 
trough, and the rate of interest to 
the landless man should be lower 
than the current rate of interest. 
When free lands were available the 
Federal government was a liberal 
donor of public lands to the home- 
less. Now that the free lands have 
been exhausted, a program that in- 
volves special aid to the landless man 
would be a logical continuation of 
that policy, and rural credits for ten- 
ants, embodying direct Government 
aid at low rates of interest, are need- 
ed more than any other sort of rural 
credits, j Oy ee 





pend Your. °* 
acation 


in the 


ppalachian 
ummitland 


| Now Rendered Accessible 


By The 


the Nolichucky River, etc. 


Other attractive tmountain ree 
sorts in the Summitland of Western 
North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee 
are The Litile Switzerland Inn, Mt. Mitch- 
el, N. C., beautifully located on the Crest 
of the Blue Ridge near Altapass and 
surrounded by a delightful summer col- 
ony; Burnsville and Murchison. N.C., 
near the foot of Mt. Mitchell; Unaka 
Springs, Tenn., the well known health 
resortatthe northern entrance to The 
Gorge of The Nolichucky; Pineola, Lin- 
ville and Linville Falls, N.C., the last 
three being reached via The Clinchfield 
Route through Johnsen City, thence 
over The E. T. & W.N.C. Ry, 

Write for illustrated booklets and 
time tables, also forlist and rates of over 
200 hotels, inns,summer boarding houses 
and cottages for rent in The Appala- 
chian Summitland, on or adjacent to 
The Clinchfield Route, 

Special Vacation Rates, June Ist., to Sept. 30th. 
Address 
Chas. T. Mandel, A.G. P.A., 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN, 


(19) 767 
















































Less Work— 


Better Silage—Refrig- 
erator Doors on Hinges 


ERE’S the Southern silo—built right in your 
home territory by men who know your condi- 
tions and how to help you meet them. Our 
location saves you money in freight—enables us to 
give you better lumber—long leaf yellow pine—the 


unbeatable silo material. Guaranteed to be 75% 
heart pine—longer lasting—stays in better condition. 
Better construction, too; doors on hinges—always in 


place—easy to open and close. 
in daily feeding. : § 
fasteners form a big,easy climbing 
door is closed. 


Save work and time 
Doors lock air-tight—strong steel 


ladder when 


Write Us—No one could build a better silo. And 
no one can match our price—big factory making 
quick shipments right from the heart of southeast- 
ern district. Get in touch with us. Write for quota- 


tions and catalog. 


Address Silo Dept. 
The Knoxville Lumber and Mfg. Co. 
210 Randolph St., Knoxville, Tenn 


Also get our offer on 
Whirlwind Silo 
Fillers 


Liberal terms by ordering now. 
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supply. You can make $ 


for cash. 
DUCE FIRST CLASS 


is endorsed by gover.m: 
fically built to give most 
cheaper. i 


‘SS F Post Office Box 13 


rite now for information, 
canning. Labels and Tin Cans furnish 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 











DO YOU WANT $15.00 A DAY? 


Home canned goods, properly canned, bring highest prices at stores--demand is greater than 
to $500 or more a season, canning fruits and vegetables 
for this trade, either your own surplus or cannin: 


UST HAVE A 
GOODS, 


for your neigh 


NNER iit WILL PRO- 
The “Favorite” Home Canner $2.30 


canning clubs and every user. ; 
at units with less fuel, therefore cans quicker, better an 
i ices, booklet; tells about money-making in 


It is better because scienti- 
and 


WEL 
‘ 











rs on percentage or 











I} you have any neighbor: who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send thern some sample copies. Then calf 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| | MACHINERY | 


For Sale—One 3 Gin System complete, in 
good order. Cheap, and a great bargain. 
Write, T. J. Moore, Moore, S. C. 


Your Brook plus Hydraulic Ram means 
plentiful water supply. Write Hydraulic 
Ram Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Booklet, Com- 
mon Sense Advice. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Budders Wanted—Re — Nursery Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. 


One Six-horse Portable Stover Gasoline 
Engine—Friction clutch pulley. Bargain, 
One hundred dollars. A. Swain & Bro., 
Plymouth, N. C. 


Young man, thoroughly reliable, desires to 
rent good two or three-horse farm for 1817, 
or would assume management of large farm 
on salary. H. E. S., Cofield, N. C 









































For Sale—Jersey_ rand female calf, 








Shor thor ns— Sh ine ly 


» back to orous year Sultan. 








Pedigre ed Collie 
Ja. 





registered Collie Pups for Sale—H, 














CLOVER 
Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed—Write for 
prices. J. D. Armstrong, Columbus, , Miss. 
CORN 
For Sale—E arly Yellow ~ Seed Corn. Small | 
stalks and large ears. Little Creek Farm, 
Trey, Ws 
COTTON 








Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale—$1 


per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
PEAS 


Mixed Seed Peas, $1.25 per bushel. Hoke 
Oil & Fertilizer Co., Raeford, N., C. 











Whippoorwill and Unknown Peas, at $1.10 
per bushel, N, J. Bell, Calhound, Ala. 

Brabham Peas—$1.40 cents per bushel, 
Iron a $1.30. J. Frank Williams, Sum- 
tet, 5, 





Mudgett, Mebane, N. fe 


Peas for Sale—Clay, $1.40; Black, $1.50. 
Samples at request. Poplar Mount Mer- 
cantile Co., Ridgeway, N. C. 





At Stud—Registered 


Carolina Kennels, 








Can supply a few No Horn goats, 


Horned goats at $7 





HORSES AND JACKS 


Peas for Sale—Mixed, $1.25; Whippoor- 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on other va- 
rieties. Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C. 

Peas—Brabhams, $1.75; Irons, $1.50; 
Whippoorwill, $1.50; Mixed, $1.25. Beans— 
Chinese, $1.75; Yokohama, $1.50;; Early or 
Late Speckle, $1.25. Cash with order. W. 
P. Carter, Jr., Lumpkin, Ga 


POTATOES 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants, . 50 per thous- 
and. J. D. Lang, Cofield, N. 

















Will sell cheap. 
fh on 








Shetland Ponies—Reduced in price, 
quiet ones, for children and ladies. 





For Sale—Pair matched 5 year *geldings, 
5-year mare and colt, ; 
gal horse $90. 





Guinea Pie sine “pet et stock. | 
W. Brailsford, Jr., Manning, §S. 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Farmer-teamster Wanted at Once—For 
dairy farm, Wife to board help. , Must be 
good hand with team. Address with all 
particulars, David Ackerman, Manager, 
Wildwood Farms, Care Richmond Dairy, 
Richmond, Va. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
Suaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK ‘| 


BERKSHIRES 























Athens Hide Company—$3 each, horse 
hides expressed to Athens, 
i Athens Hide Co., 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








et to walt the 
Cc. 








Sale—Fine Jersey 





Best of breeding. 
pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 

< i One ready for light 
Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C. 


Trios of dandy 





Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 





Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, 
Round Hill, Va. 





Berkshires—Three champion litters, fair | 


specimens. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, 
North Carolina. 





Berkshires of Quality—None better. Good 
pigs, 10 weeks old, $7.50, either sex; or three 
for $20. L. P. Ellison, Sardis, Ga. 


Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs, 
thousand pounds; 


hundred pounds, 
Clover Dairy Farm, 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


eS SIANS 











Registered Berkshire Pigs—Out of daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece and other large sows. 
Shipped on approval; farmers’ prices. W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc Boar Pigs—Defender 
strain. Knapp School Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

Duroc Pigs—Twelve weeks, $7.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, R. M. Pleasant, Angier, 
North Carolina. 














Registered Duroc Pigs and Gilts, lowest 
price, satisfaction guaranteed. Ben Murphy, 
Sandersville, Ga. 





For Sale—Four registered Duroc-Jersey 
boars about ready for service. $12.50 each, 
F P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


~ Duroe- Jersey Pigs—From registered stock. 
Nine weeks old, $7.50. —— Papers, 
$1 extra. M. H. Blair, Sharon, S. 

Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Spring a $10 
each, or will trade some for pure Brabham 
or Iron cowpeas. D. W. Dennis, Denridge 
Acres, Theodore, Alabama, near Mobile. 


MULEFOOT 

Registered Mulefoot Pigs—The hog for 

the South. Bellehaven Farm, Johnson City, 
Tenn, 























~~ ‘Mule- Foot Pigs—June delivery; 7 weeks 
old; $5.. J. W. Morrison, Waxhaw, N. C., 
Route 1. 


Andalusians—Most 
greatest layers, 
> Bolick, Conover, N. 
BLACK SPANISH 


< Spanish—For beauty and eggs. 














Nancy Hall and Triumph potato plants $1 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2 thousand, 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 








Potato Plants—Eastern Yam. The best , 


yet. $1 per thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Mai- 
den, N. C. 


One Million Early Jersey and Nancy Hall 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. Plant Farm, Ever- 
green, Ala. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. 
Free from disease. N. A. Hartsfield, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 


1,000 Nancy Halls, 90c; 1,000 Red Nose 
or Yellow Yams, 75c. Miss Jessie Murray, 
Catawba, Pee Os 














~Naney Hall Potato Plants—$1.45 per 1,000; 
Catawba Yams, $1. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





Improved Norton Yam Potatoes—Sprouts, 
$1.50 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L. Hines, 
LaGrange, N. C. 





Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips—8s0c 
a@ thousand; later vines 50c thousand. G. S. 
Turnipseed, Quintette, Fla. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Southern 





Queen varieties, $1.50 1,000. Orders filled 
promptly. Fry Plant Farm, Hickory, N. C. 
Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Early Tri 
umph, Red Mobelian, limited quantity old- 
time Spanish, $1.50 per thousand, express 
prepaid. Eastern Yams, $1 per thousand, 
express paid. June and July delivery , 
Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 

65¢c Per Thousand in 5 Thousand Lots— 
Providence, Norton Yams, ‘Triumphs. Tbe 


per thousand for Nancy Halls and Porto 
Ricos, in 5 thousand lots; small lots, 85e per 
thousand. Cash with order for quick ship- 
ments. Farmers Plant Co., Homeland, Ga. 





Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
ist throughout season. Now booking orders, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Southern Queen, $1 thousand; ten thousand 
and over 90c. Can ship promptly. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Reference: Exchange Bank, 
H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. 





Improved Catawba Yam Sweet Potato 
Plants—Beats the famous Nancy Hall for 
productiveness and quality. Extra early, 
fine keeper. Also Southern Queen and Nan- 
ey Halls. Plants now ready from select, 
sound seed, 500, 60c; $1 per thousand. Les- 
lie Bolick, Conover, N. Cc. 





Sweet Potato Plants Ready Now—Genuine 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Yellow Yam, Provi- 
dence, and Improved Early Triumphs. Prices 
by express $1,50 thousand. Lots 5,000 and 
over $1.25 thousand; 500 postpaid, $1.25. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Empire Plant Co.,, 
Albany, Ga. 





SUDAN GRASS 
Certified Sudan Grass Seed—wWrite for 





| prices. Durham Seed House, Durham, N. Cc. 





Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 


; ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, . Robs- 


town, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS | SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Mexican June Corn, $2; .” Wiese” peas, 
$1.26; Black peas, $1.5 Millsaps Bros., 
Harriston, Miss. 


When Buying Potato and Tomato Plants, 
why not buy the best that is grown, at 90c 
thousand, from the Select Plant Grower. J. 
L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mammoth Yellow Seed Soy Beans and Clay 
Cowpeas—High germination $1.45 per bush- 
el. Ten bushels and up $1.35, f. o. b. Cash 
with order. Fairview Seed Farm, Gum 
Neck; N,. C, 

Plants—Tomato, Pepper, Celery, Cabbage, 
Collard, Thyme, Sage, Egg Plant. June, July 
flelivery. Cold storage seed potatoes. Write 
us your wants. Norfolk Plant Company, 
Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


























Potato Plants—Improved Triumph, 5,000 
and up at 60c; less 5,000 at T5c. Eagle 
Plant Company, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Early Triumph 65c_ per 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bay 
Minette Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
$1 per 1,000. Write us for prices above 1,000. 
Bay Minette Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala, 


Geuine. Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Post- 
paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2. Express not paid 
$1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Potatoes—Pumpkin, Nancy Hall, Reds, 
Porto Ricos, Dooleys 75c per 1,000. Immed- 
iate shipment. Folkston Plant Co., Folk- 
ston, Ga, 

















Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph 
75e per thousand; 5,000 for $2.50. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, Bay Min- 
ette, Ala. 

Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Sweet 
Potato Plants or Cuttings—75c per thou- 
sand; ten thousand, six dollars, D. McFar- 
ren, Foley, Ala. 


Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph 
Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, 
$1.50 per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 











Leghorns, day old chicks every week, hatch- 
ed from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 


Leghorn Farms Co., 








Buff Orvingions—Bees now $1.50 per 15. 


je Comb Buff Orpington cocks, 1 


Jones, Tobaccoville, 











Barred Plymouth 


gathered over 8,000 








oO. I. C’s. 





oO. I. C. Pigs (Silver’s Str: ~~ 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. 


fy 408 an Guinea a ges—she 





Oo. I. C. Pigs—From prize winners $10 
each. Few choice boars six months old. 
Textile Industrial Institute, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


POLAND-CHINA 











cine Guinea 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





For Sale—Poland-China pigs, eligible to 
registration. Idlewilde Livestock Co., Gresh- 
am, S. C. 





Poland Chinas—The type that wins, 
weighs, and pays; are sure to please. J. D, 
Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 

bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 


by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 














For Sale—Nine young, tuberculin tested, 
grade Holstein cows. Were all fresh last 
March, seven first calf, two third calf. Now 
being rebred to registered Holstein bull, One 
thousand dollars buys the nine. Also have 
for sale fine registered yearling bull, price 
$100, and two fine registered bull calves at 
75 each, Walnut Stock Farm, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Ninety day Velvet Be jeans—Write for prices, 
Durham Seed House, Cc. 





¥ okohama Velvet Beans, 





: 87¢ in 100 sandals ‘if pound, smaller 
Delivered your station. i 
. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 

CABBAGE PLANTS 


Cabbage Plants—$1 thousand; 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 














Chufas for Sale—90c per peck; $3 bushel. 
J. F. Barwick, Ayden, es 


Sound Seed Chufas for § 
» Jr. Route 2, Smithfield, N 











Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Nancy Hall and Triumph, $1.50. $1 
and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina, 


Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 
thousand; Catawba Yams, $1. Good plants 
grown from sound seed. Yoder Brothers, 
Hickory, N. €. 








Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—10 
bushel lots $1.50 per bushel. One _ bushel 
$1.75. The most profitable crop that I 
grow. W. P. Harris, Owings, S. C. 





Six varieties of Tomato, Eggplant, and 
Pepper Plants, seedbed transplanted and 
potted. Cabbage, sweet potato, lettuce, pars- 
ley, sage, thyme and mint plants. Booklet 
free. Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, Scarlet Sage, As- 
ter, Coleus, Geranium, Dusty Miller, Helio- 
trope, Pansy, Moon Vine plants, ete. Can- 
nas, Caladium, Gladiolus and Tuberose 
bulbs. Catalogue free. Greensboro Seed and 
Plant Co., Grensboro, N. C. 

Cow Peas—Replace the hay and oat crops 
cut short by drouth with cowpeas. Improves 
the soil, yields an abundance of best hay, 
We have a nice assortment of Clays, Reds, 
Blacks, Blue and Brown Whippoorwill and 
mixed peas, all Tennessee grown. , Also 
Mammoth yellow soja beans, millet and 
sorghum seeds, etc. Ask for samples and 
prices stating quantities in which interest- 
ed. Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


90-Day Velvet beans, $1.65 bushel; 90c 
one-half bushel; 50c peck., Yellow Mam- 
moth Soy beans, $1.65 bushel; Sudan grass 
seed 15c pound, German millet, $1.75 bush- 
el; Pearl or Cattail Millet, 15c pound. Early 
Amber and Early Orange Cane seed, $1.15 
bushel; 65c one-half bushel. Clay Mixed 
peas, sound stock, $1.35 bushel; Iron peas, 
$1.50 bushel; Whippoorwill peas $1.65 bush- 
el. Lookout Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Early 
Ohio and Green Mountain seed Irish pota- 
toes for second crop planting $1.75 bushel. 
Shipment to be made June or July as want- 
ed. If other seed is wanted write us. Kir- 
by Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C 


[ MISCELLANEOUS | 


Guinea Pigs, $1.50 per pair; Pigeons, $1 
pair. Mrs. H. Greenwood, Winter Haven, 
Florida, 

















Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants 
$1.10 per thousand. Hamon and Norton 
Yam 75c per thousand. Reference: The Ash- 
burn Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 


Triumph Potato Plants—75c, 1,000; 5,000, 
$3.25; 10,000, $5; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, $1, 
1,000. Prompt shipment; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 








Advertising Pays—Use a rubber stamp to 
advertise your farm and farm products. 
Dixie Stamp and Stationery Co., Columbia, 
South Carolina, 





Wanted—A man in each community where 
people are interested in dairying to start a 
cream route. If interested, write us. Caro- 
lina Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Potato Plants for prompt shipments guar- 
anteed true to name. Nancy Hall, Catawba 
Yams, Short Vine, express: 1,000 $1; parcel 
post, $1.50. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, Box 30, 
Hickory, N. C. 





Famous John Barringer Pride Potato 
Plants, Nancy Hall, $1.25 thousand; Cataw- 
ba Yams, $1, Large amounts, reductions. 
Fine rooted now. , John Barringer, Newton, 
North Carolina, 


BEES 

Italian Queens, $1 each; 6 $5; superior 
quality. S. C. Roberts, Lenoir, N. 

If you want more honey from your bees, 
try my Improved Italian Queens, their bees 
are honey getters. Untested queens, 80c; 
tested queens, 1.25. Directions for intro- 
ducing sent with queens. J. C. Davis, Rt. 5, 
Campobello, S. 











Sweet Potato Plants on Credit—Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph. Prompt ship- 
ment. 5,000 for $6, $1.50 cash, balance in 
October, Growers’ Association, Box 269, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
Slips—$1.60 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name. 50,000 Redfield Beauty tomato 
plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Slips— 
Balance of the season at $1.25 per thousand. 
Large plants; full count. Cash with order, 
High Crest Truck Farm. G. L. B. Penny, 
Prop., Raleigh, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Porto Rico and Nancy 
Hall. Price reduced to $1 thousand; 20c 
hundred by mail; cash with order. Can 
ship day order is received, Springdale Farm, 
Monroe, N. C., Box 298. 














Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
umph, Nancy Hall and the famous “Bradley 
Yam,” a great producer and quality not 
equalled, $1.25 per thousand, express or par- 
cel post’ prepaid. E, W. Linam, Pickens, 
Mississippi. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, beeause every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
pops unless he shows us satisfactory references 68 

and b responsibility. 














Highly Improved Farm for Sale—297 
acres, W. H. Zeigler, Cope, S. C. 





For Sale—Three tracts of land, near Sea- 
board and Coast Line. W. D. Bryan, Bryan, 
South Carolina. 


Ww anted—I want to rent a farm within 
two months, from a man that will help 
make his land better. Good references. ‘‘F”’, 
Barber, N. 3 








Wanted “to know the whereabouts of my 
son, Willie Ray Melton, who left home Jan- 
uary 21, 1916. Age 14, Address, J. M. Mel- 
ton, Albemarle, nN. <c 


121 Acres Partially Improved Land, in 
Limestone County, Alabama, for sale at real 
bargain to settle . estate. Address, J. O. 
Williams, Clemson College, 8. C. 
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Saturday, June 10, 1916] 
PLANTING WASTE PLACES 


Mr. Cates Tells How He Planted 
Some Fine Timber Land—Try 
Planting Walnuts 


E CONGRATULATE the Pro- 

gressive Farmer on the splendid 
matter it gives it readers all the time 
but never has it discussed a question 
that concerned all the people more 
than this question of forestry. 

It is a lamentable fact that a large 
per cent of our small land-owners 
(and they own the bulk of the land, 
after all) think as long as they have 
on the place a board tree, saw log, 
railroad tie, or a cord of wood, that 
it’s a sign of laziness if they don’t get 
it on the market, never seeming to 
realize the true value of timberland, 
as a conserver of moisture or as a 
shelter in time of storm, and the 
home of birds. 

We make a great to do about the 
ravages of fire, the bug and the bee- 
tle, and stock running at large, (and I 
admit there’s something to it) but if 
we will stop the reckless use of the 
saw and axe, we will go a long way 
toward the protection of our forests. 

And then so few of us ever think to 
plant an acorn, walnut, chestnut, pe- 
can or sow pine seed, leaving it all 
for Nature to do, but Nature unaided 
is mighty slow. 

Why not take a haversack filled 
with walnuts sometime when the 
ground is wet, and a_ hand-spike 
sharpened and go through the woods, 
jab a hole, drop a walnut in, and 
tramp it down, and go all over the 
woods filling up the thin places? 
Scatter pine seed over all your waste 
land, and if you don’t live to see the 
good result, maybe some one else 
will. 

We have here on the “Quaker Hill 





Farm” hundreds of cords of pine 
wood, and some splendid saw logs, 


where we plowed the land, filled up 
the gullies, and sowed the seed more 
than forty years ago, and it doesn’t 
seem long. 

The Bible says, “The ox knoweth 
his owner, the ass his master’s crib, 
but my people doth not consider 
Now we think our people know bet- 
Iter than they do, if only they would 
stop and think—and that’s the object 
of this little effort. H. M. CATES. 

Graham, N. C. 


|OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Why Boys Should Not Use Tobacco 


NSWERING an inquiry from a 

Progressive Farmer reader as to 
whether cigarettes are more harmful 
than other forms of tobacco, Dr. W. 
S. Rankin says: 

“I believe that the effect of tobacco 
on the smoker under ordinary condi- 
tions depends not so much upon the 
form of smoking as it does upon the 
age of the smoker. From 13 to 25 
years of age the boy is very different 
physiologically and psychologically 
from the man after 25. Up to 13 the 
child is an imitator, the slave of cus- 
tom. After 13 or 14, the age of puberty, 
the individualism of the human ani- 
mal begins its development. The child 
rebels against doing things simply 
because he is told to do them; he be- 
gins to declare his independence 
against custom; he begins to think 
for himself; to form his own ideas 
and to develop his own convictions. 

“Now, there are certain harmful in- 
fluences, the principal one of which is 
sexual abuse, that interfere with the 
development of the individual out of 
the monkey, that prevent the develop- 
ment of convictions which are basic 
to moral and physical courage. In my 
judgment the physiological effect of 
tobacco upon this plastic, potential 
individual is inhibitory. I think it is 
rare that you will ever find a boy who 
started smoking under 16 or 17 who 
ever amounted to anything. There 
will be exceptions. The exceptions 
will occur in those boys who are pow- 
erfully endowed physically and men- 
tally—who have such a surplus of 
strength that the effects of tobacco, 
while destroying much of their 








Strength, will still leave enough to 
make strong men as measured by the 
average man. This kind of feliow 
would have been much more powerful 
in every way if he had left tobacco 
alone. From 13 to 25 is the age when 
habits are so easily formed, and when 
habit gets such a tenacious grip upon 
a person, that it is next to impossible 
to throw it off. Now, after 25, after 
the individual has developed to 90 or 
95 per cent of his full development 
and after he has sufficient individual- 
ism and strength to deal with habits 
or with the tendency to habit forma- 
tion, tobacco can never hurt him as 
much as it would under 20. 

“The cigarette has to bear the 
brunt of the censure against tobacco, 
because it is in a mild and convenient 
form, at a price cheap enough to 
make it available to the boys. Cigars 
would do much more harm if the boys 
smoked them than do the cigarettes. 

“Yours very truly, 
“W.S. RANKIN.” 





Virginia Horse Show Dates 


T THE annual meeting of the Vir- 

ginia Horse Show Association the 
dates for the National Capital Horse 
Show and the shows on the Virginia 
Circuit were made and approved, as 
follows: 

seesburg, June 7 and 8; Upperville, 
June 16 and 17; Culpeper, July 4 and 
5; Manassas, July 19 and 20; Orange, 
July 26 and 27; Charlottesville, August 
2 and 3; Berryville, August 9 and 10; 
Front Royal, August 16 and 17; War- 
renton, August 23 and 24; Charlestown, 
W. Va., August 30 and 31. Joel W. 
Cochran, Charlottesville, Va., was re- 
elected president for the eighth con- 
secutive time; R. Powell Page, Boyce, 





Address 


South-Eastern Hail Dept., 





— “The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
ORGANIZED 1853 


HAIL STORMS, 


MR. PLANTER, 


HAIL will destroy your growing crops and 
rob you of the PROFIT on the money and 
the labor you have invested in them. 


BUT you can PROTECT yourself against such 
LOSS by taking out a HAIL Policy in 


THE HOME comrany NEW YORK 
BEN J. SMITH, 


Or Agent of THE HOME in your nearest town. 


(21) 769 








General Agent, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














Va., Vice-President for the sixteenth 
consecutive time; and Blair Johnson, 
Warrenton, Va., Secretary for the 
fifth time. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 
week ending Saturday, May 27. 
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*New potatoes, 

Chicago, IIl.—No. 2 white corn, 75% @70\%c 
(delivered in leigh, 90% @90%c); No. 2 
yellow corn, 7 a@70%ec (delivered in Ra- 
leigh, 90% @8514c). 

No. 1 potatoes, per barrel: New York City, 
$3.00 @ 3.85 

No. 1 sweet poti itoes, per basket: New 
York City, 60c4@ $1 


BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
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Greensboro .....| 35¢ 35c] 20c 20c 15¢e 
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York, 244%@26c (extra fine). 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 





apni 2 
PRICES: 





Cloth, 75¢c. 





GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK Paver, 50c. 


The Boll VWeevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


With The 
Progressive 
Farmer, 
one year, 
Cloth, $1.40 


Supply Limited. | paper, 1.15 
e 














THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


~ market situation has been quieter this 

week with a material reaction in futures, 
although the Savannah quotations have held 
up to the previous high level, Yauses for 
he easier tendency were better crop weather 
nd a less hopeful outlook for early peace. 
These have induced more or less unloading 
by tired or impatient holders, and encour- 
aged a little more confidence on the part of 
the bear interests, Recent liberal sales have 
made further inroads upon the holding stock, 
and holders are generally very firm in their 
views, 

Exports so far are about 5,000,000 bales, 
and, they will probably reach close to 6,000,- 
000 by the end of the year. As American 
mills will take about 7,500,000 bales, the 
total absorbed will be 13,500,000 bales, or 
fully 1,500,000 bales more than the year’s 
crop. This extra 1,500,000 bales will come 
out of the surplus carried from the big crop 
of the year before. Of course Europe is 
using much more than the year’s exports 
from this country, the difference being re- 
flected in a heavy decrease in the foreign 
stocks. The total amount of American cot- 
ton used this year will be about 15,000,000 
bales. 

The strength in the market this year 
comes from the decrease in production. 
Much better demand than could have been 
reasonably expected during these disturbed 
times has resulted in a surprisingly rapid 
absorption of the over-production, which 
would have been impossible had the last 
crop also attained full figures. So far as 
the farmers are concerned, they seem to 
have done this year all they can to make 
@ heavy crop, having planted about as 
much as _ possible. However, other consid- 
erations may intervene to prevent the dis- 
aster of excessive production, but it looks 
like the planters are taking too great a 
risk, W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 





THIRD MONTHLY PROGRAM FOR 
COMMUNITY CORN CLUB 


1. Call to order by President and roll call 
by Secretary. 

2. Reports of members.—Each member 
should report cn the work he has done since 
the last meeting, 

3 Cowpeas and Other Forage Crops as 





Feeds. Assign this subject in advance to 
some good club member or to some farmer 
of the community. 

Cowpeas as a Soil Builder. Assign as 
above subject and use enclosed Farmers’ 
Bul! etin for reference. 

D. Reports of any members who are not 
getting instructions and literature from the 
State Office at Auburn, Alabama (Infor- 
mation should be had as to whether every 
member has a Record Book for his work on 
his acre, and any other literature he needs 
for such work.) 

6. Business.—Anything of importance to 


the club work should be discussed. 
. B. KERLIN, 


SAFETY*SERVICE. 


You require both in an ensilage cutter. 
You get both in the highest degree with- 
out extra costin the standard, dependable 


SAFE SILAGE CUTTER 


Automatic Safety Yoke and Cushion Drive 
are patented features, which protect opera- 
tor and _——— against accidents and 
pa = © solid steel-disked, steel- 
oney 5 e— in their steel-plate 
cases. Sizesfor 4h.p.up. Fans throw and blow. 
Coe « = prices on t. Dis- 
erywhere, rite today. 
> SW peer ny g — &CO. 
183 Main St. Richmond, Ind, 

























MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
STUART McGuiRE, M. D., od 


New college building completely equipped 
Extansive Hospital and D Dispe' penceey 5 ork ities. 





= R. noua, pcr 
1132 E. CLAY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Real Nice Farm for Sale—260 acres; Hali- 
fax County; near town, excellent school, 
church and other advantages. Handsome 
dwelling. Terms reasonable. 2. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, Ne i. 

For Sale—238 acres farming land in Ca- 
barrus “County. About half under cultiva- 
tion. Remaining is cut over. Information 
gladly furnished by addressing the owner. 
Mrs, R. Eames, Salisbury, N. C. 

‘For Sale—Good farm, 250 acres, 100 acres 
cleared. Good buildings, well watered. Lot 
of timber, orchard, pastures, water conven- 
ient. 12 miles north Roaring River, Wilk vs 
County. Address, I, C. Woodruff, Moxley, 











} North Carolina. 


Exceptional Opportunity — To p purchase 
southern Virginia farm, with good buildings 
and improvements, most desirably located 
on new National Automobile Highway and 


Railway, half mile from station, and near 
good markets, 255 acres, $4,900. 30x 157, 
Clarksville, Va. 

200-acre farm; two-thirds cle ired; splen- 
did location; highly improved; level. Ele- 
ven room dwelling, acetylene lights, hot and 
cold water, baths, Large stock barn; two 
tenant houses. Bargain at $8,250. We can 
supply good farms for $5 per acre up, Vir- 


ginia Realty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 





temember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 





tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


|GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 


50 or more, without agent’s com- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 0 hree 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


A club 





and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


31 Dec. 
After you 


lease advise us promptly if the label 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 





after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Cash Prizes for Marketing Experiences 


EALIZING that selling our crops at a fair profit is sometimes a prob- 
lem even more difficult of solution than that of their production, we 
expect to issue on July 22 a “Marketing Special” dealing with the 

various phases of crop marketing. For this Special we want from our read- 
ers concrete marketing experiences, profitable or otherwise, that we may 
pass them on to other communities that are struggling with similar diffi- 
culties. For the three best letters we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3, and for all 
others accepted we will pay at our regular rates. 


Bear in mind that actual experiences, rather than theories, are what we 


want. 


All contributions for this issue must reach us not later than Saturday, 


July 8 Send yours now. 














Is yourhome 
one of those — 
with the unsanl- 
tary outhouse? Why 
not put ina modern é ; 
sanitary toilet—one that will protect 
your family from typhoid and other 
diseases that find an ideal breeding 
place in unsanitary outhouses? 

The Sanisep System solves the 
sewerage problem for farm homes, 
mill villages and schools. They are 
madeonthetwo-tank, 
or L. R. S. principle. 
7 This is the system 
| devised and recom - 
||| mended by the UV. S. 




















THE CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., 


Manufacturers of SANISEP TANKS. 
Branch: Union National Bank Bldg., 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 







Public Health Service—the 
best system known. 
Sanisep tanks are made of rein- 
forced concrete with solid bottom 
and thoroughly waterproofed to 
prevent seepage. They require no 
cleaning—no chemicals—are fly 
proof and will never become offen- 
sive. Running water not necessary. 

Write for catalog and find out how 
cheaply your house or school can be 
made sanitary and free from disease 
nc flies before hot weather 
sets in. 


WILMINGTON, N. C, 




















PRICES REDUCED on large BLUE RIBBON Thresher 
Engines. In stock for prompt delivery. 

the South’s favorite gasoline engine. Powerful, reliable, economical. Uses 
only 1 pint gasoline per hour per h.p. THE ENGINE for the man who 
never ran one before because soeasy to startandrun. Long guarantee; 
. trial. We save you big money. Big new catalog mailed free. 


The Spotless Co. ji3scueisaichmona Vas! 


80-day 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
mabe a@ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 


We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give'usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 











| his land at the same time. 
| farmer averaged 50 bushels of corn 








By CLARENCE POE 


Progress in Bladen County | 
| 








LADEN County is one of the North 
Carolina counties that has been 
doing things without making much 
fuss about it—in education, in agri- 
culture and in public health work, 
three of the chief tests of a county’s 


| public spirit. 


Take education: the average sal- 
ary of the Bladen teachers has been 
nearly doubled in the last eight or 
nine years, and this is a fundamental 
test in the matter of education, be- 
cause when you pay good salaries you 
get good teachers, and when you get 
good teachers you have good schools. 
The folks are getting the community 
spirit, too, and Professor Crosby re- 
cently organized six “Community 
Leagues” in Bladen—the_ greatest 
number that has been organized in 
any county up to that time—and ev- 
ery last one of the Leagues is plan- 
ning to hold a community fair this 
fail. And there is hardly any better 
way to get a community awake and 
at work than by holding a community 
fair. 





* * * 


And then take agriculture: Up to a 
few years ago the cotton crop of 
Bladen would not pay for the meat, 
corn, hay and other foods and feeds 
brought in from the North and West. 
Now Demonstration Agent Craven 
says he believes the county is making 
enough corn to supply all its needs, 
and within five years will be making 
meat enough. Farmers are getting 
better breeds of hogs—especially Du- 
rocs and Berkshires—and they have 
long since learned not to depend on 
“all corn” for fattening them. With 
plenty of peanuts, soy beans, sweet 
potatoes, etc., the corn element in the 
cost of meat is very small. 

Then this fall Mr. Craven hopes to 
get the county commissioners of 
Bladen to buy four registered bulls 
(all of one breed, of course,) putting 
them in different sections of the 
county and then rotating them. So 
far as we know no other North Caro- 
lina county has done this, but if 
Bladen sets the example others will 
eventually follow. 

oe 





The folks are beginning to grow 
clover; and as for velvet beans and 
soy beans, this year’s acreage will be 
double that of last year’s. The farm- 
ers have set out 100 peach orchards of 
500 trees each, five varieties being se- 
lected to give a succession of crops 
for shipping, and when they come 
into bearing the farmers will un- 
doubtedly ship codperatively. Much 
cooperative drainage work has been 
done; three townships have voted 
road bonds, and while the county has 
suffered much from forest fires, a 
sentiment for better protection of 
woodlands is being developed. 

x OK Ox 
Here are two or three little inci- 


| dents that indicate the new spirit in 


Bladen. A Bladen farmer was in Wil- 
mington the other day wanting to sell 
some corn. “How much have you for 
sale?” he was asked. He astonished 
his hearers by replying truthfully, 
“Four or five thousand bushels.” A 
business man showed us an 80-acre 
tract near Clarkton on which he 
cleared $1,000 last year, while paying 
good wages for labor and building up 
Another 


per acre, and made 215 bales of cotton 
on 185 acres, and did all this on land 
bought six years ago for $3 per acre. 
x Ok Ox 

It takes some trouble, of course, to 
drain the Bladen lands, and stumps 
are sometimes troublesome; but 
when all things are considered the 
$25 per acre average price is mighty 
cheap. It is certainly high time for 
farmers to quit going West and pay- 
ing three to six times as much for 
land of no greater fertility; and it is 
also time for every white tenant in 
North Carolina to make up his mind 


to buy some land before prices go 
still higher. 
ao * 

Then lastly we come to Bladen’s 
public health work. A short time ago 
a group of public-spirited women got 
together and raised $500 to help a 
county-wide health campaign. Then 
the county commissioners gave $300 
more and the State Board of Health 
contributed $800. Singularly enough 
the slogan and battle cry is: “A cow 
and Garden for Every Family in 
Bladen”—the idea being that a whole- 
some and well-balanced diet will not 
only reduce pellagra, but is the first 
requisite for a healthy body. Ty- 
phoid vaccination is also offered the 
public, and while Dr. Jordan figured 
that 1,000 people in the county would 
take it, the number reached 1,300 be- 
fore one-third of the county had been 
covered. 

x * *# 


“A County Health Commencement” 
is the next thing in prospect in 
Bladen. Mrs. George H. Currie and 
other public-spirited men and women 
raised the private subscriptions need- 
ed for financing the health campaign, 
so admirably conducted by Dr. T. M. 
Jordan; and now a group of patriotic 
individuals have offered $80 in cash 
prizes to be awarded ata “county 
public health commencement” at the 
county seat June 24. Here are the 
prizes offered: 

1. To schoo] having largest proportion of 
pupils present, $10. 

2. For the best paper on “Malaria, Its 
Cause and Prevention,” $10. (No minister, 
doctor, or lawyer to compete.) 

3. For the best bread exhibit (biscuit. 
lightbread and cornbread) made by a girl 
between the ages of 12 and 21, $10. 


4. For the best paper on ‘Rural Sani- 
tation,” $10. 
5. For the best paper on ‘‘Typhoid Fever, 
Its Cause, Manner of Spreading and Pre- 
vention,”’ $5. 


6. For the best paper by 2 woman on 
“The Importance of a Varied and Well- 
cooked Diet,’ $5. 

7. For the best paper on “The Import- 
ance of Care in Rearing and Feeding Ba- 
bies,”” $5. 


8. For the best paper on “Pellagra, Its 
Cause, Treatment and Prevention,” $5. 





9. For the best paper on “Gardening and 
Its Importance,” $5, 

10. For the best paper on “The Import- 
ance of Each Family Maintaining a Milk 
Cow,” $5. 

11. For winner in baseball game (Clark- 
ton vs. White Oak), $5. 

12. For the best paper on ‘Why There 
Ola Maids and Old Bachelors 





in Bladen, 


All of which we heartily commend 
— including the implied suggestions 
that bachelors are evidences of social 
unhealthfulness, and plans for their 
extermination are to be considered 
along with plans for combating ma- 
laria, typhoid and pellagra. 





Fodder Pulling a Wasteful Practice 


UPPOSE that you took the lungs 

and stomach out of an animal? 
Would you expect it to thrive? That 
would be the same loss to the anima 
as the loss of leaves to the corn plant. 
Yet some farmers persist in taking 
the leaves from their corn before it 
is through using them. The leaves of 
the corn plant are its food factories. 
No matter how many roots it has, 
they can do nothing unless leaves 
are present to elaborate the food 
which they gather. 

C. K. McQuarrie, State Agent for 
the University of Florida Extension 
Division, reminds farmers that they 
lose a large per cent of the crop when 
they pull fodder. Fodder is usually 
pulled soon after the ear passes the 
roasting ear stage. The ear is not 
mature then, and roots and stalk can- 
not mature it when the leaves are 
gone. 

Mr. McQuarrie recommends cutting 
the whole plant a little later instead 
of fodder puiling. If the stover is cut 


when the dew is off, shocked in small 
shocks, and tied well it will keep in 
spite of the general impression that 
corn cannot be cured this way. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








“GRANDPA’S WAR-TIME STEW” 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM thirteen years old. I do not go 
to school, but Grandpa, who is an 
invalid, teaches me at home. 





I will tell you why I am learning to 
cook. Mama and Grandma_ went 
to town one afternoon last summer 
and were to be gone till late. I 
thought how nice it would be to have 
supper ready when they came in, tir- 
ed and hungry. 

I wheeled Grandpa’s chair to a win- 
dow in the kitchen and gave him a 
paper to read and keep me company. 

I first built a fire in the stove( I am 
still sure that much was right); then 
I filled the teapot with water, poured 
in plenty of tea and set it where it 
would boil. I next peeled the pota- 
toes, but they looked scant and I 
asked Grandpa if he thought there 
was enough. He said, “Can’t you 
‘splice’ out with something else? Il 
have not tried to cook since I left the 
army. There we put everything we 
could get in a pot and cooked it to- 
gether; we ate anything with relish 
then.” 

“The very thing,” I cried. “I will 
prepare a new dish and call it Grand- 
pa’s war-time stew. I know it will 
take a prize too,” and Grandpa smiled 
his approval. 

I filled a pot half full of water, put 
in the potatoes, some onions, beets, 
cucumbers, tomatoes and carrots. I 
went to the garden and found some 
parsley and a few cabbage buds. Then 
I searched the cabinet and found 
some rice and Navy beans, and added 
a cupful of each. Then a spoonful 
each of salt, pepper, ginger, sage and 
spice. Grandpa said he thought that 
sometimes milk or cream was put in 
soup. I poured in a pitcher of butter- 
milk which almost filled the pot, and 
I was sure would be enough. 





I thought I would make=seme bis- 
cuits next, but didn’t know exactly 
how to begin. Grandpa said, “We al- 
ways hunted a flat stump, poured our 
ration of flour, or meal on it, mixed it 
into cakes with water and baked it 
before the camp fire.” I thought it 
sounded easy but, Oh! what a mess I 
had on the cabinet, the floor and my 
clothes when Mama and Grandma 
came in! My prize stew was smelling 
good and Grandpa insisted on trying 
a dish but they threw it and the tea in 
the slop and declared that they would 
teach me to cook without delay. 

MARIA HALE. 

Osyka, Miss. 





FROM A BOY OF THE OLD DOM- 
INION 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HIRTEEN years ago I was born in 

Lumberton, N. C. My father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ro- 
land, died when I was 18 months old, 
and I lived with my grandmother un- 
til I was four years old. Then I was 
placed in the Masonic Orphanage at 
Oxford, N. C. When I became six 
years of age I was adopted by a Bap- 
tist preacher in Virginia and live at 
Scottsburg on a farm known as Hick- 
ory Lawn. 

I am a member of the Baptist 
church and like to attend church and 
Sunday school. 

I go to high school at this place and 
will finish the seventh grade at the 
end of the present term. 

I am also a member of the boys’ 
corn club. Have planted my acre of 
corn and hope to have plenty of rain. 
I am certain I will make a good crop. 

I have 5,000 hills of tobacco, ready 
to plant, and plenty of plants large 
enough to transplant—but waiting for 
rain. 

I enjoy reading the “Success Talks” 
for boys in your good paper. 

ALFRED ROLAND HUDSON. 

Scottsburg, Va. 





Fork Township Agricultural Club 


WANT to tell the young people of 

our Agricultural Club we organiz- 
ed in Fork Township, Wayne County, 
February 4, 1916. 

As Rosewood was the largest and 
central school in Fork township we 
decided to have the meeting there. 

Miss Dunlap, the Principal of Rose- 
wood school, sent invitations to the 
teachers of the other schools in the 
township to come Friday afternoon 
February 4, at 3 o’clock, and bring 
all their pupils. 

The teachers responded to the invi- 
tation and on Friday afternoon we 
had about one hundred boys and girls 
to listen to a splendid address from 
Mr. T. E. Browne. 

There were about 45 members who 
joined the various clubs. With those 
45 members we organized the Fork 
Township Agricultural Club. Preston 
Johnson of the Rosewood school was 
made president, Marion Collins of the 
Ebenezer school, vice-president and 
Marion D. Hoops of the Rosewood 
school, secretary-treasurer. We de- 
cided to meet every fourth Friday in 
each month. 

Mr. A. K. Robertson came down 
and made us a splendid talk at our 
meeting in March. 
a lesson in 
trees, 


He also gave us 
pruning young peach 
The members of the different 
clubs prepare and read papers on 
things relating to the work in the 
club of which they are a member. We 
are planning to have a very live 
meet May 27. We expect Mr. Rob- 
ertson or some of the club workers 
to be with us. We want him to go 
around and see the progress being 
miade by the different club members 
in their work. 


PRESTON JOHNSON. 





A Tomato Club Giri 


I JOINED the tomato club last year 
but did not have very good luck 
with my plants. The drouth injured 
them, but I canned 60 cans of toma- 
toes, made one gallon of catsup, be- 
sides having a lot for table use. But 
this year my plants are beautiful and 
I expect to set out my whole tenth of 
an acre and hope to have good luck 
with them. 

My brother, Leslie, belongs to the 
corn and pig clubs. Our demonstra- 
tion agent is Mrs. Jessica E, Mc- 
Guire. 

I live on a farm where I have plen- 
ty of pets, pigs, chickens, cow and a 
calf, also flower garden. I goto school 
every day, have not missed but one 
day this year. I amin the fifth grade. 
My father takes The Progressive 
Farmer. I like to read the prize let- 
ters from boys and girls. I read Pol- 
lyanna also. FANNIE BURNETT. 

Chunchula, Ala. 





Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better, You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 


Rinse all the parts in cold water, then 
in hot water to which soda has been 
added. No, no!” she cried, “don’t use 
a rag to wash them; use these 
brushes that have been thoroughly 
scalded. Scald your separator and 
vessels.” 

“Now, who wants to churn?” 

“T,” said Dan and Martha together. 

They scalded the churn with hot 
water and then rinsed with cold. Then 
they put the cream into the barrel 
churn with the glass top, making it 
about half full. 

“Who likes yellow butter?” asked 
Uncle Ben. 

“T,” they all cried. 

“All right, there was a chemist out 
West who took the yellow out.of the 
dangelions and buttercups for us, and 
we will put a little bit of the sunshine 
into the cream right now, just before 
we churn it. Now, you sit down and 
turn the handle slowly. It takes about 
half an hour for the butter to come.” 

“Won't it come in less time?” 
Mary. 

“If it does you will leave a large 
part of the butter fat in the butter- 
milk. If it does not come in that 
time do not pour hot water into the 
churn; instead set the cream in a ba- 
sin of hot or cold water and stir it 
frequently. It’s a little more trouble, 
but it means from one to five cents 
more a pound, and satisfied custom- 
ers.” 

During the half hour the children 
peered into the glass top. At last 
Bessie exclaimed, “I don’t believe it 
is ever coming!” 

“Ves, it is,” said Uncle Ben. “You 
see those little grains there, like tiny 


asked 


seeds? A few more revolutions of 
the churn and they will be the size of 
a pea. There they are now! Stop the 
churning, draw off the buttermilk 
through a strainer, add cold water to 
the butter granules, agitate the churn 
gently, and drain off the water. Do 
it again until the water runs clear 
from the churn. Buttermilk should 
be washed out and not worked out, 
you know. 

“Well, Gracie and Aunt Margaret, 
suppose you take the butter out of 
the churn with those ladles and bowls 
that have been dipped in hot and 
then cold water. You salt and work 
the butter in the bow], you know, un- 
less you have a good deal, as we have 
and then we use the butter worker. 
It is easier and gives better results. 
Now, Miss Margaret, add about one 
ounce of salt to each pound of butter, 
work it until the salt is evenly dis- 
tributed or it will be streaked, or 
mottled, after a few hours’ standing. 
It takes a really good hand, like Miss 
Margaret’s,” he laughed, “to know 
how much to work butter, because if 
it is worked too much it becomes 
greasy or salvey instead of grainy.” 

“See this little machine here? We 
press the butter into square bricks 
because it is easily wrapped in this 
parchment paper, put into the boxes 

















A LESSON IN PRUNING 
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and packed for shipment. I'll have 
the cook wash up the molds and oth- 
er things if you will go to the porch 
and see the rest of the process.” 

They trooped up the steps, making 
such remarks as this: 

“It broke and really showed a 
grain, didn’t it?” “i did’ not know 
a dairy could smell so sweet,” etc, 
ete. until they reached the broad, 
breezy, well-screened piazza, and 
there stood the biggest freezer of 
pink strawberry ice cream and the 
biggest angel food cake you ever saw 
—and more than that, there was a 
great big glass pitcher of lemonade. 
When they had eaten all they could, 
and laughed all they could, they 
climbed into the wagon. As _ they 
were just about to drive off little 
Billy cried out, “Me’d like to come 
again.” Everybody laughed, and 
Aunt Virginia said, “Indeed you shall, 
you come out here the day you learn 
how to clean the kitchen and we will 
have a good time again.” 

“Good-bye,” they called. “Good- 
bye” echoed Aunt Virginia and Uncle 
Ben. 





$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 


(Conciuded from page 4, this issue) 


the legumes will not improve your 
land, and if the main object is the 
building up of the productivity of the 
soil, the farmer cannot afford to sell 
legume hay, unless he can get for a 
ton of hay a price that will under 
normal conditions pay for a ton of 
good fertilizer. And even then the 
fertilizer, while giving him more plant 
food than the ton of hay, will lack the 
humus-making character of the ma- 
nure that could be made from the 
feeding of the hay. 


+ 
L 


Therefore, while you might easily 
get the additional $500 to your income 
from the sale of hay, it would be 
largely a robbing of the farm of the 
material that would be bringing more 
profit in the future. Grow more hay 
and better hay and get more stock to 
eat it rather than sell it, and then get 
the manure out on the land as fast as 
practicable after it is dropped, and 
the hay will be every year adding 
more and more dollars in the increas- 
ed production of your main money 
crop. By the making and feeding of 
the hay you may not make a great 
profit apparently on the feeding of 
the stock, but winter-fed beef will 
bring cash in the spring when cash is 
always needed, and may save you the 
$500 by getting on a cash basis for the 
purchase of fertilizers for your cot- 
ton crop, and will enable you to use 
more liberally the plant food you 
have to buy in fertilizer, and will 
do away with the need of your buying 
nitrogen. Then in most upland sec- 
tions you can avoid the purchase of 
potash by the stocking of the soil 
with organic decay, and the occa- 
sional use of lime. Grow corn to sell 
as well as féed, grow oats to sell and 
feed to horses and plenty too to sell, 
but keep the hay and feed it for the 
future of your farm. 

One of the wisest land owners I 
have ever known, a man who became 
a millionaire by buying and renting 
land, and finally owned 56 farms, gave 
his tenants all the hay, fodder and 
straw made on the farm to feed to 
their stock without any rent for it, so 
long as they fed it on the farm, for he 
fully appreciated the value of the ma- 
nure to the land. And the result was 
that the rented farms improved and 
paid more grain rent year after year 
because of the liberal system adopted, 
which enabled the tenants to make 
money while the land owner too got 
rich. 

The more hay you make, the more 
cattle you can feed, and the more cat- 
tle you feed the more manure you can 
make, and the more manure the more 
crops and the more. hay, and richer 
farms and more independent farmers. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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Comfort and Looks 


No matter whether it’s Dad, who 
plays havoe with socks—mother and 
the girls who want good-looking 
hosiery—or the children who require 
sturdy, wear-proof stockings, Durable 
Durham Hosiery will give everybody E 
better wear. Durable Durham Ho- LE TAR et Fie 
siery is made strongest where the — BAYS ay a —— 2 
wear is hardest. The heels,soles and . 
toes are heavily reinforced and the 
tops are knit on securely. The chil- 
dren’s hose has friplereinforced knees 
that make them wear and tear-proof. 


SU ey im 
DU RAAM | AND_CHILDREN You Always Get 1 CoO , 


is backed by an unlimited guarantee to 
emeure maiokention, Mothers, take advan- Value When You Buy 


tage of this chance to cut down darning 


and knitting, by buying this high quality ‘ 
hosiery that sells for the low cost of 10, 15 J 
and 25 cents. If your dealer doesn’t carry 
Durable Durham Hosiery, 
tell him to stock it. 
\ 


Hosiery Mills, NON-SKID TIRES 


Durham, N. C. 

—a full dollar’s worth of rubber, fabric, 

careful and conscientious workmanship and 
mileage for every dollar you pay. Every Fisk 
Tire that leaves our factory has passed in-. 
spection after inspection —it is an absolutely 
perfect product, and represents more real 
dollar-for-dollar tire value than you can buy 
For your better-than-every- anywhere. And it is backed up by the Fisk 
Ticrectined O8-cent Hosters. reputation for first quality that has been our 
only standard for the past 17 years. 
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Fisk Non-Skids have been the tire value sen- 


UI | | . A Hit sation of the country ever since they were 




































































ascol introduced three yearsago. With their strong 

bore and reliable non-skid tread, ideal for country 

oS s.N road conditions, they cost less than the plain 

o eg) AeA nl (R= treads of several other standard makes. You 
DUTTTTNTUTNNTNNNNNTTTTTATT | | IFNUUUUUUNTNNTTOTTTOTTTTTTTTT can’t buy a better tire. 








































































































TUM ITTUTUAAUATVATVTHT UT 35,000 Dealers and 


More Than 100 Fisk Branches 
Are Ready to Serve You 


66 9 Through your dealer you are sure of the promptest 
D on t Mark Your attention of the Fisk Branch in your vicinity—and 
House Down with 


et you a2 peney to that branch you can make use 
e 39 of Fisk FR Service to motorists. Dismounting, 
Cheap Paint! inspection, air testing, inflation, reassembling, 
That s exactly what you do when you changing tubes and casings, inspecting your wheels 
experiment with “cheap,” inferior paint for alignment—all free whether you use Fisk Tires 
To ‘‘save’’afew pennies per gallon cot ris wa or as No charge except for actual repairs and 
> 8 e 
hundreds of dollars from the marketvalue of iid 


your place. You /sse in covering quality Send for price list—or call on nearest branch. 
and wear as well as in looks. Complete list of branches on request. 


Luweas Paint Tue Fisk Russer Company 


**Purposely Made for Every Purpcse” of N.Y. 


Is made to a standard—uniform—of right EN: * Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
materials—the result of 67 years of careful, honest lf \ age Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 
paint-making. It has life—elasticity—beauty. It gives WEN Branches in Ailanta, 489-491 Peachtree St.— 
your home a 25% to 50% better selling-value—better Th Sy Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.— New Orleans, 
living value. Use Lucas Paint on everything 742 St. Charles St.—Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 

paintable about your home and farm. It’s ly ' Chattanooga, 607 Broad St. —Greenville, 826 N. 

ready to use—and the most truly economical. i MainSt.—Columbia, 905 Main St.—Raleigh, 419 

- Ny 9 tlle St — PR Le. 616 Commerce {ees 

Send today for Free Book of Painting Help Fayelteville St. — Roanoke, 516 Coimerce Si. 


\ \\ Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.—OlHahoma City, 

Vi? rats t= é 3 211 W. First St.—The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston 
John _ ‘= & Co. inc. . ’ | 1305-7-9 Main St.—San eintonio, 204 Avenue C— 
Office 25 Philadelphia, Pa. a or Dallas, Commerce & Harwood Sts. More than 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 20909 Branches cover the United States—write 
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Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 











